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SCHOOL HYGIENE CONVENTION 


INTERNATIONAL MEETING AT BUFFALO 


PUPIL CO-OPERATION INDISPENSABLE IN EN- 
FORCING HYGIENIC REGULATIONS 


EDWIN GOLDWASSER 
Principal, Public School 62, New York City 


It is necessary that we understand what is meant tech- 
nically by the term “pupil co-operation.”” As a construc- 
tive principle of school government which looks not for 
administrative economy but rather for character-build- 
ing, it means enlisting the activities of the pupils on the 
side of the management of the school, provided the rules 
for such management are formulated by the pupils 
through assemblies of their own choosing and in re- 
sponse to needs that are real and vital. 

It is important that the child form habits of personal 
cleanliness, that he be taught how to make his surround- 
ings hygienic, that he learn how to regulate his diet, and 
$0 on. But it is a great mistake to emphasize the 
product so strongly as to lose sight of the process 
through which these habits are formed. At the begin- 
ning, svecific injunctions and models for immediate and 
direct imitation must be used to establish standards by 
which the children may later measure their own acts. 
Later the child must be made to understand why it is 
important that these things should be done as he has 
been trained to do them. Here is the place for definite 
instruction in hygiene. He must rationalize the habits 
he has formed. He must recognize their relation to his 
present well-being, but he must also see their value as 
contributing to his general efficiency, personal, civic, 
and social. 

This, however, is not enough. It still keeps instruc- 
tion external to the child. No great movement for re- 
form can become potent in the life of a people unless it 
is interwoven into the thinking processes of every in- 
dividual. What is anybody's business is apt to become 
nobody's business. It is only when you and I make 
jt personally our business that anything worth while is 
accomplished. Similarly, no instruction in hygiene will 
reach its highest efficiency unless it is made the busi- 
ness of every child to see that the rules are obeyed by 
himself and by his fellows, and unless the instruction 
goes beyond the formation of habits for the present in- 
to the formulation of ideals for the future. 

How this has worked out in practice may be shown 
by describing some of the activities in one of the large 
schools in New York, Public School 20, Manhattan. In 
the management of the school, pupil co-operation has 
done much to solve the problem of how to form char- 
acter through participation in the regulation of the 
activities of the school. 

Among the departments of this government is a de- 
partment of health, the commissioner elected bv the stu- 
dent body, his assistants and officers being either elected 
or appointed. This department has charge of all mat- 
ters relating to the physical welfare of the children. Of- 
ficers in each class attend to the daily inspection of the 
pupils, examining hands, nails, books, etc., keeping rec- 
ord of those who do not come up to the standard, and, 
wherever necessary, administering punishments of vari- 
ous kinds. Curves are plotted in each class to show the 
progress of the class day by day. The standards, or, as 
we may cal] them, specifications for satisfactory cleanli- 
ness are established by the pupils, and the punishments 
are meted out after due trial before a court composed 
‘of judges elected by the children of the school. It is 
irteresting to note that there has been a smaller per- 


centage of absence due to contagious disease than in 
other schools of the same size in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. 

Another division of this sanitary squad takes charge 
of the building itself, reporting to the janitor conditions 
calling for closer supervision of the cleaning work. A 
vigorous campaign is instituted against spitting in or 
about the school. Pupils specially chosen go from class 
to class and explain to the children of the lower grades 
the dangers of the practice, asking for co-operation in 
the enforcement of the rule. Reports made of violations 
became’ a matter of public duty and are freed from all 
suspicion of tale-bearing. It is not an instance of one 
individual reporting another. Rather is it the law being 
applied to a specific offense. The situation is completely 
de-personalized. 

The details of administration of the dental clinic are 
handed over to a committee of the pupils whose pres- 
ence Coes more to quiet the fears of the patient than all 
the soothing words of the dentist in charge. So also 
the shower baths, while under the control of a bath- 
master, are supervised by an officer for each class. Asa 
result, week in and week out during the year, over 1,400 
children have a shower bath each week in this one 
school, situated in one of the most congested sections of 
the 

ther divisions of the department of health within the 
school co-operate with the tenement department of the 
city, the fire department, and the street cleaning depart- 
ment. For the last named a separate civic league has 
been organized, the members of which report directly to 
the section foreman of the city department to secure 
an abatement of abuses in the neighborhood of the 
school. Squads are assigned to certain streets, and the 
work of each squad is checked up by inspectors ap- 
pointed by the school health commissioner. 

An interesting instance of the earnestness and effec- 
tiveness of this kind of work was affoided recently in 
connection with a talk given by the principal on the sub- 
ject of mid-day luncheons. Handreds of children are 
compelied to eat their luncheon at the school owing to 
the fact that both parents are away at their work during 
the day. Pushcarts are lined up at the noon-hour, and 
many pupils make a meal of a pickle, an ear of corn, and 
an ice-cream cone. Other combinations, equally nu- 
tritious and wholesome, have been noted. 

Aiter a talk on food values the entire matter was 
handed over by the principal to the health department 
of the school. A three-weeks’ campaign ensued, as a 
result of which, after many difficulties—some of which 
had to be straightened out by the policeman on duty— 
the boys succeeded in compelling the push-cart dispen- 
sers of food to keep their wares protected from the dirt 
of the street, to cover their wagons with clean oilcloth, 
to wear white aprons, to show bills attesting to the re- 
cent date of purchase of their wares, and to the quality, 
and to wash their hands directly before serving the food! 

Nor was this all. As part of the campaign, a boy- 
cott was declared against all push-cart pedlers who did 
not comply with the demands of the commissioner. This 
was decided at a meeting of the pupils of the school. 
Several months later, a candidate for the office of bor- 
ough president was defeated, an issue having been made 
of the fact that he had eaten pickles for luncheon and 
then drunk soda-water (that combination haying been 
blacklisted by the commissioner) and it having been 
shown that he had violated the boycott and purchased a 
luncheon from one of the offending pedlers. 
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. THE SOCIAL EMERGENCY* 
WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER 
President Reed College, Oregon 


The Social Emergency that confronts the human race 
is flaunted-before us in many unlovely forms and_ ap- 
pears in new aspects wherever we scratch beneath the 
surface. Study the results of human frailty and the pos- 
sibilities of racial betterment through any avenue of ap- 
proach and we meet the fundamental problems of sex- 
ual hygiene and morals. 

Questionnaires everywhere reveal an astonishing ignor- 
ance of young people in matters of sex, and an astonish- 
ing indifference on the part of their parents. The home, 
the church, and the school have reached but a small 
proportion of the human race with adequate sex instruc- 
tion, while thousands of quack doctors still ply their vic- 
ious trade, widely disseminating falsehoods, and prey- 
ing upon that fatal ignorance of vital matters that we have 
carefully cultivated in our children under the name of 
innocence. Students of eugenics find sexual immorality 
the chief hindrance to racial improvement. Turn where 
we may within any field of levitimate human endeavor and 
we run counter to this destructive force; we discern new 
aspects of the social emergency. : 

The physiological factor in the situation is of funda- 
mental importance. It is the discrepancy between 
the age of sexual maturity and the prevailing age of 
marriage. While society has set forward, generation af- 
ter generation, the age at which marriage seems feas- 
ible, the age of puberty has remained virtually the same. 
This unnatural condition—as artificial as the clothes we 
wear—is one product of every civilized country and is a 
phase of the emergency which should be considered by 
those who condemn as unnatural and forced the educa- 
tion of adolescent boys and girls in sexual hygiene and 
morals. 

There are many aspects or phases’ of the emergency, 
each of which presents data which may not be ignored. 
To overlook any one phase is to miss facts which may 
have an important bearing on the issues involved and 
render null and void solutions which appear sufficient to 
a distorted vision. 

Many generations have joined in the “conspiracy of 
silence” in matters pertaining to sex and reproduction. 
The result is widespread ignorance of matters of the 
utmost importance to the individual and the race,— 
ignorance of which many good people are proud. Dur- 
ing these generations in which the home, the church, and 
the school have witheld the truth from young people, 
other agencies have been busy disseminating falsehoods. 
Having almost no opportunity to hear sex and matri- 
mony discussed with reverence, our young people have 
almost invariably heard these subjects discussed with 
vulgarity. Partly as a result of all this has come the 
general acceptance of the double standard of morality. 

The recreational pursuits of young people are other 
factors of immediate concern to those who would see 
the problems of social hygiene in their entirety. Adoles- 
cent boys and girls spend most of their leisure time 
either in wholesome physical activity conducive to 
normal sex life or in various forms of amusement 
fraught with danger. In seeking innocent recreation, 
young people can hardly escape contact with amuse- 
ments cunningly devised to excite sex impulses and at 
the same time lower respect for woman. The bill 
boards and the picture post cards, the penny-in-the-slot 
machines and the motion pictures, some of the exhibits 
of quack doctors, most vaudeville performances, many 
so-called comic operas, the dress of women approved by 
modern fashion and the stories of men equally unfit for 
parade—these all help to prepare young people to fall 
before the special temptations that beset all commercial 
recreation centres. 

The impotence of laws passed in advance of public 
education and public demand is a difficulty often over- 


*From the opening chapter of a book on “The Social Emer- 

ney,’ edited by William T. Foster, President of the Pacific Coast 

ederation for Sex Hygiene, to be published this fall by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


September 25, 1915 

looked. One class of reformers are forever on the 
verge of eliminating social evils ‘by getting a law passed. 
Every state legislature is besieged by people who demand 
a law requiring every school to teach sex hygiene.’ 
These people think they are going straight at a sola- 
tion; . but. they wear blinders. Among difficulties 


. which they fail to see is the patent fact that there are 


not now enough competent teachers for this work, no, 
not one teacher for every hundred schools. Another ex- 
ample of futile legislation is the California law requiring 
the reporting of cases of venereal diseases. In a year 
of trial not more ‘than two per cent. of the cases were re- 
ported. One could easily list a hundred laws in the 
domain of sexual morals which are ineffective either 
because in their very nature they could not be enforced 
or because the public do not wish to have them enforced. 
Perhaps there are no factors of the social emergency 
so frequently left out of account as the relation of pub- 
lic education to public opinion and the relation of public 
opinion to the possibility of law enforcement. 

As a matter of fact the educational phases of social 
reform are of most immediate importance. Nothing 
can so profitably occupy the attention of social-hygiene 
societies as the education of the public. If groups of 
social workers come to serious disagreement on other 
phases of the present emergency—if the discussion of 
restricted districts, minimum wage laws, health certifi- 
cates for marriage, and reporting of diseases divides the 
group into warring camps—all can unite in favor of 
spreading certain truths as widely as possible; and it 
is not difficult to agree on at least a few of the many 
methods which have already proved effective in educa- 
tional campaigns. 

At the outset of our attempt to educate the general 
public in matters of sex, we face certain factors which 
govern the scope, time, place, and method of any suc- 
cessiul efforts. Failure to give these factors due con- 
sideration has brought many attempts to early and un- 
happy ends, and convinced some people that ignorance 
is safer than such education. 

We must reckon carefully with the centuries of social 
tradition resulting in the taboo on the subjects of sex 
and reproduction. It may be that this conspiracy of 
silence has proved a failure; it may be that it has no 
basis worthy of intellectual respect. These are not is- 
sues in the process of education. Our first concern 
is the actual state of the public mind; we begin with 
that or else we fail. 

We begin, too, with subject matter which is of vital 
consequence to every human being. Consequently 
mistakes may be costly to the individual and may retard 
the progress of public education. Nobody is greatly 
concerned over mistakes in the teaching of geography 
and penmanship and dressmaking and spelling, but the 
moment we propose to teach a subject of real conse- 
quence there is a cry of protest—and rightly. Here mis- 
takes will not do: here incompetent teachers cannot be 
trusted. Ill-advised efforts to teach sex hygiene may ag- 
gravate the very evils we are trying to assuage. Be- 
cause the subject is of vital importance, education in 
sexual hygiene and morals must proceed cautiously and 
conservatively, always under the control of men and 
women of maturity who see the present emergency in 
its many phases, who know how to teach, whose charac- 
ter is in keeping with the highest ideals of their work, 
and who approach their subject with reverence and their 
pupils with the joy and inspiration which comes from a 
high opportunity to serve mankind. 

Biologically the all inclusive isswe concerns the sur- 
vival of the race. Nature plays no favorites; the fittest 
of the human stock will survive after others have degen- 
erated and disappeared; the fittest animals will ulti- 
mately people the earth. Sexual degeneracy is the 
surest road to race extinction. 

No aspects are more important than those concerning 
morals and religion. The restraining influences of the 
the fear of diseases may and probably will be thrown off 
by science. Whether education in scientific aspects of 
the subject will do good or harm in a given case depends 
on the extent to which morals and religious ideals con- 
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tro] the conduct of the individual. The inadequacy of 
mere knowledge in the realm of sex hygiene is painfully 
evident. To the knowledge of what is right must be 
added the will to do the right. As moral and religious 
instruction is the dominant educational problem of the 
present generation, so the moral and religious aspects 
of the social emergency transcend all the others in im- 
portance. 

These are the serious aspects of the social emergency 
that confront us. These are the difficulties: They con- 
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stitute the darker side of the whole situation. On the 
brighter side are equally important aspects. The 
awakening of public consciousness, the overthrow of the 
conspiracy of silence in matters of sex, the gradual 
breaking down of the double standard of morality, the 
eagerness of our schools and churches to do the need- 
ful and effective work as soon as knowledge of ways. 
and means is sure. The hopeful side of the whole mat- 
ter constitutes a longer and a happier chapter. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE SEX PROBLEM 


REV. RICHARD H, TIERNEY, 


s. J: 


Woodstock College 


This question of sex hygiene is not merely pedagogi- 
cal, nor yet one that affects temporal interests only, 
such as the health of the individual and the present wel- 
fare of the family and state. Though it does not neglect 
these, still it reaches beyond them and has its chiefest 
concern with the eternal destiny of man, the fate of his 
immortal soul. Man’s temporal and eternal interests 
are involved in the problem. Hence its unique import- 
ance. 

In the last analysis, the question concerns the aboli- 
tion of sexual sin. Many suggestions have been made 
for the accomplishment of this. That which is most in 
favor at present advocates the public teaching of de- 
tailed sex hygiene to our school children. 

A careful study of the proposed courses reveals there- 
in two elements, one intellectual, the other ethical. The 
former is clear, definite, detailed; the latter vague and 
purely naturalistic. The course adopted therefore will 
appeal primarily to the intellect. Its main effect will be 
knowledge, information; not will-power, not virtue, 
either natural or supernatural. The course is incapable 
of arousing strong moral forces. The appeal is made 
to the wrong faculty. The emphasis is put in the wrong 
place. Hence motives for right conduct will be weak 
and ineffective. Information, aye, even learning and love 
of learning, cannot keep a man upright before God, can- 
not cleanse a heart or keep it clean. Knowledge is 
not moral power. Knowledge of itself saves nobody 
from delinquency. 

Is it too much to say that insistence on hygiene will 
be altogether ineffective for the preservation of chast- 
itv? Not only will the detailed teaching of sex hygiene 
prove ineffective of the very noble purpose in view, but 
it will even thwart that purpose. 

The detailed teaching of sex hygiene,—especially if it 
be done through book and chart,—will make a strong 
impression on the young imagination. Sensuous images 
will crowd the faculty as bats crowd a deserted house. 
Nor is this all. For obvious reasons, this instruction is 
apt to put forward by some years the time of sugges- 
tion and temptation. 

Safety lies in diverting their attention from them. In 
truth the safety of most adults, trained though they are, 
depends largely on the same process. A moment’s re- 
flection will convince the thoughtful that even physi- 
ology supports this contention. 

Two of the great natural protections of our children 
are modesty (reserve, if you will) and shame; not pru- 
dery, but healthy and healthful shame. Both are sniffed 
at as an outgrowth and upgrowth of dogma and super- 
stition. They are neither one nor the other. They 
are an instinct of nature. This is especially true of the 
latter, which is seen in children before they reach the 
age of reason. Modesty and shame, then, are natural 
protectors of chastity, but the public and frequent dis- 
cussion of sex details will destroy both. Familiarity 
will breed carelessness. The lessort of the class will be- 


come the topic of conversation. 
will disappear. Sin will follow. 

The more I ponder the means advocated to combat 
the social evil, the stronger grows my conyiction that 
this whole movement will eventually fail of its high pur- 
pose. Successful housebuilding does not begin high in 
the air at the steepletop. It begins in the ground. 
Therein are laid firm and fast foundations which ulti- 
mately support the tower. Chastity is the tower. Deep 
down in the soul must be placed foundations for its sup- 
port. Such foundations are self-control, self-sacrifice, 
obedience to conscience and external authority, mod- 
esty, love of purity, respect for self and others, high 
reverence for motherhood and all the traits which com- 
bine to make a sweet, noble, strong character. Ele- 
mental character training is the first important step 
towards purity. Sex instruction will not give character, 
—if for no other reason, because it is not deep and com- 
prehensive enough. Without character sex instruction 
is as chaff before the wind. 

If your movement would be successful, it must first 
concern itself with the state of affairs. It must reach 
down to the very elements of character. It must ac- 
quaint the child with the things of the spirit, and then 
teach him to love the things of the spirit. A child is 
naturally moral. Even the new experiences of the age 
of puberty are accompanied by strong moral impulses. 
As a consequence, the task of forming his soul is not 
supremely difficult. Failure in this matter does not 
come from the difficulty of the task, but from neglect 
of the task. A boy properly managed is as willing to 
care for the soul as the body. His delight over his 
growing muscle is often exceeded by the joy over his 
growing strength of character. Athleticism of the spirit 
can be made as congenial to him as athleticism of the 
body. But, alas, his instructors are often more con- 
cerned with the latter than the former. Mutatis mutan- 
dis, all this is also true of the girl. 

Not long since a doctor who has given lectures on 
sex hygiene in one of our western states spoke to me of 
her work. No one could have been more earnest in 
your cause. Yet she insisted on two points—the diffi- 
culty of getting suitable instructors (an item worthy 
your consideration), and the futility of sex instruction 
which is not supported by an appeal to God and prayer. 
As far as she could see, the boys and girls got profit 
through that alone, if not entirely from that. Unfor- 
tunately her appeal to the religious sentiment raised so 
strong a protest that it had to be discontinued. Will 
the same not happen if this saving element is introduced 
into lectures? And if such an element is not introduced, 
will lectures be fruitful of good or evil? 

Be convinced that religion alone will be of lasting 
benefit in this campaign. God, not hygiene, is the 
supreme need of the hour. In talks to children eliminate 
all details of sex hygiene; cast aside textbook and chart. 
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“Train the children’s character. Teach them that purity 


is noble and possible; that vice is vile, and carries with 
it punishment; that marriage is inviolable; that the 
family is sacred. The boys—teach them that their bodies 
are vessels of honor; train them from their early years 
to reverence womankind, to fall down in veneration be- 
fore motherhood. The girls—teach them reserve, mod- 
esty in manner and dress; tell them that in them, in 
their purity and self-sacrifice, lies the hope of our be- 
loved nation. Purge the press, cleanse the novels, ele- 
vate the theatre, abolish animal dances, frown on co- 
education after the age of puberty. 


+e 
JANITOR SERVICE: COMMITTEE RECOMMEND DA- 
TIONS 
HELEN C. PUTNAM, A.B., M.D. 
3 Providence 


The committee on janitors of the department of sci- 
ence instruction presented compact and definite recom- 
mendations at the recent meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Its aim was to be so brief as to be 
read and so practical as to be useful. Bald details were, 
however, supplemented by references* to easily access- 
ible explanations. 

The commjttee includes. with the chairman who gives 
this summary, George R. Twiss, B. Sc., high school 
visitor of Ohio State University, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the department; F. H. Cowan, A.M., instructor 
in physics and junior master of the Girls’ Latin School 
in Boston, president of the Eastern Association of Phys- 
ics Teachers; also, as advisory expert in sanitation, C.- 
FE. A. Winslow, M. S., of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology when appointed, now associate professor of 
biology in the College of the City of New York, curator 
of public health in American Museum. of Natural His- 
tory, and chairman of New York State Commission on 
Ventilation. 

Every building, as every. room in it, has its own con- 
ditions to be learned and controlled. They can be 
learned, and some of them in most places more or less 
controlled, with least expense and greatest effectiveness 
when children’s co operation is enlisted. Expense is neg- 
ligible. Effectiveness is along three lines: (1) Practi- 
cally constant stipervision, such as all good housekeepers 
find necessary. (2) Preservation of permanent records 
of sanitary details to replace our present guesses and 
opinions. (3) Interest of future voters and makers of 
homes and of communities in sanitary details by training 
in regulating them and by habituating to desire them. 

Health Officers.—Appoint a group of health officers in 
each classroom, for periods so limited that each child 
has service once a year. Credit their work to “physi- 
ology and hygiene,” “nature study,” “domestic science,” 
physics, chemistry, biglogy. 

Temperature.—Heath officers shall read themometers 
hourly, record readings in a substantial book, chart them 
(e. g., nurses’ clinical charts) on a blackboard reserved 
for it, where pupils, principal, janitor, visitors, can see 
perhaps a week's record at a glance. When conditions 
permit they shall readjust heat sources, ventilators, or 
windows to secure proper temperature, which, when arti- 
ficial heat is used, should never exceed 68 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Pupils over eight years old can do this; 
sometimes younger. 

Dustiness.—In high schools officers can measure or 
estimate it by cultures, or by the “sugar method” 
recommended by the Committee on Standard Methods 
for the Examination of Air of the American Public 


*Thete two in Proceedings N. E. A., 1911, are in the list: “The 


Scientific Rasis of Ventilation Standards,”’ Winslow; Racterio- 
. logieal Tests of Methods of Cleaning,” Frost and Armstrong: also, 


“Stuffy Rooms,” Hill. Popular Science Monthly. 1912, and “School 
Janitors,’ Putnam, American Academy of Medicine Piess. 
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Health Association. In elementary grades they can wipe 
surfaces with a clean cloth. If dusting was properly 
done, nothing is wiped off. Floor, woodwork, and fur- 
nishings should be as immaculate as in the best kept 
home or hospital. This test should come at the begin- 
ning of the session. Officers should be responsible for 
the moist erasing of chalk; and should record sweeping 
of room or corridor while pupils or teachers are obliged 
to use any room. (Severe penalties for this violation of 
sanitary rights should be enforced by school boards.) 
Pupils over eight years old can do this. 

Relative Humidity.—Officers over eleven years old can 
be taught to use safely the whirling wet-dry bulb ther- 
mometer recommended by the United States Weather 
Bureau. Danger of breaking is lessened by tying to 
the back a stick projecting a few inches beyond the 
bulbs. One instrument is enough for an ordinary build- 
ing. Relative humidity should be recorded and charted 
about half an hour after the session opens. It can well - 
be done later also. Where possible officers shall re- 
adjust artificial sources of humidity (evaporating pans, 
steam radiators, etc.,) or windows, to maintain relative 
humidity as near fifty per cent. as possible. 

Air Currents.—When ventilating flues have no current 
indicators of their own, officers should measure currents 
with an anemometer (one is enough for the usual build- 
ing), or estimate them with candle or joss stick. The 
effectiveness of air currents is best learned by compar- 
ing the smell of schoolroom air with that out-of-doors 
—-the standard of freshness. Air currents and freshness 
should be recorded at least once at the middle of each 
session. Officers should make such readjustments of 
ventilators and windows as indicated. 

Cleanliness.—Cleanliness of washbowls, waterclosets, 
and of other parts of building or yard should be recorded 
once each session. Dirt on windows sometimes 
diminishes illumination one-quarter to one-third, meas- 
ured by a photometer. The instrument is costly, and 
until a less expensive method is devised the opinion of 
health officers can be recorded. Dirty windows are im- 
portant in rooms badly ventilated or specially exposed 
to smoke and dust. Such windows sometimes need 
washing once in two weeks. Pupils of eleven years can 
do this recording. 

General Suggestions.—Health officers from older 
grades can be appointed for rooms where pupils are too 
young for any special detail. For other than classrooms 
and for corridors groups can be specially appointed, 
their duties being suitably modified. 

When a fault is found beyond pupil’s function to 
remedy, it should be reported immediately to the proper 
authority, probably the principal. It is wise never to 
“interfere with the janitor.” This report and the result 
should be stated in “Health Officers’ Permanent Rec- 
ord.” 

Some, if not all of these exercises in sanitation can be 
undertaken quietly at any time by any teacher in charge 
of any room. One or the other is already proved prac- 
ticable in individual schools within the last ten years. 
The accumulated data will be invaluable. It is the prac- 
tical first step in permanently reducing “school dis- 
eases,” including tuberculosis, whichincreasesall through 
school years (except in open-air schools), and among 
teachers has a mortality rate higher than among the gen- 
eral public. 

These facts will help demonstrate that school house- 
keepers like others must be trained in sanitary methods. 
Janitors’ salaries and their supervisors’ often equal and 
sometimes exceed salaries of teachers, principals, and 
other trained workers whose responsibilities are no 
more serious than is responsibility for the health of the 
children of the nation. and who are carefully prepared 
and tested before appointment 
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IMPORTANCE OF PLAY DURING SCHOOL. 


ERNST HERMANN 


Superintendent of Playgrounds, Newton, Mass., Director of I) yeical Education, Ci mbridge and Boston 


From whatever point of view we study the value of 
play as a part of every child’s school education we find 
that it is of such great importance, both nedagogically 
and hygienically, that we cannot any longer look upon 
it only as a valuable substitute for the spanking rod or 
a kindness and special concession on the part of the 
teacher who finds herself at the end of her powers for 
keeping up interest and deportment. Nor do we meet 
the needs of our high school scholars by a tolerance of 
athletics as a kind of moral enema for congested 
scholarly ambitions. 

Our one morning and one afternoon re- 
cess and our artificial system of schoolroom Fm 
gymnastics, relief drills, breath- 
ing moments, fancy calisthenics, corridor #% 
promenading, change from so-called purely 
intellectual to semi-intellectual or manual 3 
training lessons are absolutely insufficient [i 
for the daily physiological needs of children. 
Two or three physical training lessons a % 
week are sufficient for the development of 
special skill and the acquisition of knowledge |i 
of good poise, forms of exercises, and for [im 
training in military discipline and for the 
training of perfect and instant reactions. Such 
lessons should be classed with all other 
pedagogical means and must be subject to 
the same recreational variations. 


The periods of forced attention under sed- the First State super in'endent 
entary indoor conditions in our present day Instruction in 


programs must ‘be _ shortened. With children 
of four and five years, fifteen-minute 
periods of directed and spontaneous ctivites 
should alternate. Six, seven, and_ eight-year-old 
children shovld have half-hour periods. The periods 
should alternate indoors and outdoors. From there on 
throughout the rest of the grammar grades the child 
should have at least twenty minutes in every sixty min- 
utes devoted to wholesome outdoor physical recreation. 

Germany made a step in the right direction when five 
years ago they ordered a fifteen-minutes’ outdoor re- 
cess in everv sixty minutes of school, instead of the up- 
to-that-time optional ten or fifteen minutes’ recess in 
every hour. They proved the value of five extra min- 
utes in the physiological economy of growing. children. 

Nothing can possibly be as beneficial as an outdoor 
period of fiiteen to twenty minutes every hour with the 
opportunity for actual relaxation, perfect change of en- 
vironment, and its vigorous and spontaneous physical 
actions and the mental tonic which comes from whole- 
some children’s play. 

I am first and last a firm believer in the efficacy of 
systematic physical training throughout all our grades, 
but in the schools I would treat this subject like any 
other pedagogical subject. But to insure daily and 
hourly physiological efficiency in the schools I -found 
nothing as effective as outdoor play recesses. 

Our high school plan of daily seven-hour session with 
five minutes between periods and one half-hour recess 
for lunch and relaxation are to my mind the greatest 
and most deplorable folly in American school hygiene. 
In these schools we deal mainly with adolescence or 
post adolescence when heart and lungs have their most 
rapid growth. If we want to make real progress in the 
fight against consumption and against the increasing 
nervous disorders the question of high school hours 
should receive our very serious consideration. I do not 


FRANK W. MILER 
Appointed by Gover or Cox en =My second contention is that we must cut 


know of any more important phase except may be that 
of the adolescent iactory and shop worker. Unrelieved 
sedentary work during adolescence means undersized 
lunes and undeveloped hearts. Beside this question the 
matter of school luncheons falls into insignificance, es- 
pecially since the two-session plan would solve the mat- 
ter of luncheons by giving the home a chance to pro- 
vide breakfasts and luncheons at reasonable hours, _ 

The hygienic importance of play as a part of our 
school education is, however, overshadowed by its great 
and ever increasing pedagogical value. 

The kindergarten and the primary school- 
ing is to-day in the greatest need of our pro- 
foundest attention. In my opinion no 
other age of childhood is more largely 
handicapped than the pre-schooling age. 
The home environment of a child up to 
seven years ot age is our greatest drawback 
to-day. Ashbarrel backyards and clothes- 
line rear porches are the training grounds of 
young America. The streets are now un- 
safe. The houses are overstocked with 
ready-made furniture. 

Where do our boys get their opportunities 
for chores and occupation play? The father 
is never home, and the old-fashioned doing 
of things in the home and for the home has 
disappeared. Everything is ready made. 


off at least two years of our primary school 
desk education and substitute for these play- 
:ooms and playyards and that we must get hold of the 
children at least two years earlier than we do by pro- 
viding baby-playgrounds in every primary school district. 

By playgrounds I do not mean only a ball field or a 
plice filled with swings and other apparatus, but a place 
where the child can get in touch with “mother” earth, 
a place resembling an old-fashioned backyard and gar- 
den and farm, a place full of opportunities for doing 
things, for caring’ for things, for testing latent powers 
of muscular control, a place filled with opportunities 
for occupation play and for imitation of every thing that 
moves and acts. 

There is to-day hardly need for more arguments in 
favor of more outdoor school work, but there is still much 
need of a better understanding by the general public of 
the high educational value of motor-activities in the 
deveioping of an efficient central nervous system, and the 
great influence which organized play may exert in the 
binlding of character. Organized recess exercises not 
only insure an equal opportunity for every child, be he 
weak or strong, but they give the teacher an opportunity 
to know the real child—the child as he unbends during 
spontaneous action, as he unfolds during intense ap- 
plication and when close to nature. The échoolroom 
child is a product of an artificial environment. The 
playground child is a product of fundamental emotions 
ani hereditary instincts. To get hygienic results with 
normal children no means can possibly surpass in value 
such vigorous outdoor activities as running, leaping, 
skipping, bending, twisting, and reaching, especially if 
they are the result of spontaneous interest and uncon- 
scious application. We have, therefore, in the plays and 
games of children and the sports and athletic activities 
of youth a most excellent agent in maintaining physi- 
ological efficiency during school hours. 

Play, as a method of recreation and of physical train- 
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‘ing, is unsurpassed, because it uses established co-ordina- 
‘tions and fundameutal muscles, especially if a variety .of 
games are practiced. ft develops vital and functional 
strength rather than mere muscular strength, on account 
of the large extent to which the majority of the big 
groups of muscles are involved. It is at least equal to 
gymnastics as far as these are used as preventive meas- 
ures, because play and games are a fundamental demand 
‘in the life of young children, and it is only because 
school interferes too much with these fundamental 
elements of child-life that later corrective measures be- 
come necessary. If our educational methods and labora- 
tories and machinery conformed more to elementary 
child life, less corrective measures would be needed. 


Self-management of play is the only management 
worth having. To bring this about, our play teachers 
must not only have the right point of view, but also the 
right capacity for organization. To organize the chil- 
dren into self-managing group units around various and 
diversified activities must be our main purpose. This 
will insure the broadest possible ethical influence. If 
our play leaders are merely teachers, if they merely’ 
direct the entertainment of the children, without bring- 
ing them hourly nearer the goal of self-management, 
they fail to attain the ultimate goal. If the sociability of 
the children and the enjoyment of play implements, etc., 
‘depend upon constant direction of teachers or leadefs, 
if plays and games depend for their successful termina- 
tion upon “umpiring” of instructors, if our present 
school methods of constant marshaling prevail on the 
playground, yes, even if the behavior of younger chil- 
dren is constantly controlled by older children, we have 
‘simply a modification of a police force. 


Our school recesses offer a splendid opportunity for 
the development of good habits of play. To be sure, the 
large number of children who have to be accommo- 
dated makes this a hard problem during school hours, yet 
I find that organized recesses lead up to better free play 
and to good habits of recreation. It is the teacher’s 
principal means of reaching the whole child. 

One recess every morning and afternoon is, however, 
not enough for growing children. We have undoubtedly 
taken a decided step towards better school hygiene in 
the establishment of two organized recesses. I would 
most earnestly recommend the establishment of fifteen 
‘minutes with every forty-five minutes of sedentary 
work, for both grammar and high schools. If we had 
these hourly recreative intermisssions, we could devote 
one recess to organized recreation and one to free play 
and spontaneous relaxation. A forty-five minute period 
‘of clese application to intellectual work, with insufficient 
muscular activity, is the limit to which children should 
‘be subjected. If this were done in our schools it would 
soon be found that these hourly recreative intermissions 
would lead to a much more effective intellectual capac- 
ity, Owing to greatly improved physiological efficiency. 
For this purpose it would be wise to lengthen the session 
both morning and afternoon, in order to retain the re- 
‘quisite time for book work. A growing child has but 
very limited powers of endurance, either purely physical 
or mentaf. It is incapable of a prolonged passive or 
‘semi-passive position of the body, and continued sitting 
postures are bound to put an unequal strain upon tender 
and undeveloped tissues. The central nervous system 
is as yet undeveloped and quite easily exhausted. Only 
frequent changes with wholesome and vigorous general 
muscular recreation can possibly bring about a safe and 
sane school life. It has been proved that even an ad- 
ditional five minutes added to ten-minutes hourly re- 
cesses- will result in greater mental efficiency. 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION AS A COMMUNITY IN- 
VESTMENT. 
IRA S. WILE, M. S,, M. D. 
New York City 


Originally medical inspection was instituted to detect 
contagious diseases in order to eliminate their spread 
by school children. Later the belief arose that retarda- 
tion and deficiencies in studies were due to physical de- 
fects, particularly those of the sense organs. This 
caused an expansion of medical inspection to medical 
examination. Today medical inspection virtually in- 
cludes the discovery of contagious diseases and the de- 
termination of physical defects which interfere with 
ability to perform school work or the detection of 
physical abnormalities which if neglected will affect the 
future efficiency of the children. 

Medical inspection extends in two directions: (1) The 
inspection of the environment, that is the site, the school 
buildings, and the various factors of health therein con- 
tained; (2) the child—with all its defects and diseases. 
The medical inspector should consider problems of hy- 
giene such as light, ventilation, heating, toilet facilities, 
etc., but primarily he must solve educational questions 
stich as the establishment of time schedules, the arrange- 
ment of recesses, the grouping and specialization of 
classes. Broadly speaking, the work of medical inspec- 
tion covers two general fields of endeavor—the preventive 
and the remedial. With the existent physical defects, 
correction is the aim of the medical inspector. The 
more valuable field of effort is in the realm of prophy- 
laxis. It is within his power to obviate further defects, 
deformities, and diseases during the period of school 
life so that deterioration may be prevented during the 
years of compulsory education. This forms the max- 
imum hygienic benefit which makes medical inspection a 
valuable investment for the community. 

The full health benefits of medical inspection, as far 
as defects are concerned, depend entirely upon a follow- 
up plan to secure results. Without considering the sta- 
tistics of individual cities, the community must appre- 
ciate the seriousness of physical defects among our 
school children. ‘ 

Together with the prevention of disease, medical in- 
spection reveals the existence of physical defects and in- 
dicates the means of remedying them. The attention of 
school authorities mav be directed to the methods of 
preventing physical abnormalities. The control of in- 
cipient diseases, such as tuberculosis and heart disease, 
becomes of the utmost importance when intelligence 
perceives that the cure or relief of these conditions de- 
pends upon their early detection. 

By affording attention to the general physical health 
of school children, there is an opportunity for increas- 
ing the vitality of the growing generation. Medical in- 
spection falls short if its tabulated statistics merely indi- 
cate the defects ascertained. The communal benefits of 
medical inspection accrue from the application of reme- 
dies to overcome the physical infirmities. The advice to 
families tends to lessen development of defects in future 
school children. Medical inspection aids the commun- 
ity in securing health as the first wealth. 

Rational school administration requires the establish- 
ment of special classes according to the needs, strength 
and mentality of school children. To establish classes 
for anaemic and tuberculous children or for children with 
speech defects or defective mentality or for children 
with cardiac disease, medical inspection becomes vital 
and essential. In the light of our present knowledge, 
the organization of classes for mental defectives must 
be based upon a recognition of the effect of physical de- 
fects upon mentality. By diminishing the days of ab- 
sence, the community secures a higher rate of educational 
interest from its school investment. 

Closely related to physical defects is juvenile delin- 
quency. Judges of juvenile courts are beginning to ap- 
preciate the necessity of medical examination as a con- 
dition of parole so as to restore the convicted delin- 
quents to their optimum physical condition while on pro- 
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bation. The particular educational delinquency which 
hampers school efficiency is truancy. 

The value of the detection and correction of physical 
defects in lessening retardation has received consider- 
able attention. A recent study in New York city of 236 
children with physical defects revealed the fact that of 185 
children who had their physical defects corrected 176 
showed enhanced educational progress as evidenced by 
promotion to higher classes within the grade. Nine 
failed to improve as did fifty-one children with physical 
defects that were not corrected. 

A further educational return is made to the com- 
munity through the accumulation of statistics relating 
physical defects to educational progress. This affords 
ample opportunity for hygiene research of a construc- 
tive educational type which increases the value of the 
educational system so that for the same expenditure of 
public funds greater educational results are achieved. 

The social benefit of medical inspection is not revealed 
in the mere statistics relating to defects but is evidenced 
in the increased health and mental progress of those 
children whose defects are corrected. The social re- 
sources of the community are enriched through the 
preservation of vigorous minds whose frail bodies are 
carefully protected from the ravages of disease. 

The correction of defects increases the industrial effi- 
ciency of future citizens and thus tends to make them 
more valuable to the community. By increasing indus- 
trial efficiency the future will profit from a decrease in 
dependency and pauperism and a diminution in civic 
loss by death, sickness, and incapacity. In the words of 
Sir Lauder Brumton: “It is cheaper to spend pence on 
children than pounds on paupers.” 

The cost of medical inspection naturally must be con- 
sidered. According to the figures given to the school 
board of Harrisburg in 1908, the per capita cost of med- 
ical inspection varied from $.005 to $1.22. \The salaries 
for medical inspection at the present time are not stand- 
ardized. In England and Germany the medical inspec- 
tor receives a larger recompense than in this country. 
' Money estimates of the value of medical inspection are 
sometimes misleading, therefore at is needless to discuss 
its statistical ramifications. The relief of human misery; 
the prevention of contagious diseases; the correction 
and prevention of physical defects; the lessening of ab- 
sences and retardation; the decrease in truancy; the les- 
sening of criminality; the increase of industrial effi- 
ciency; the general education as to the value of health; 
the heightening of parental responsibility; and the im- 
provement of home hygiene, all represent better evi- 
dences of the value of medical inspection as a com- 
munity investment. 


THE NEW JERSEY PLAN 


GEORGE A. MIRICK 
Assistant Commissioner of Educaticn, New Jerssy 

The need of a plan of education in hygiene that would 
comprehend all the adult population of the state and not 
simply the school children has been made evident in 
several ways. The efforts of the state board’ of educa- 
tion of New Jersey and of the commissioner to improve 
the sanitary conditions of school life met and are still 
meeting with popular indifference in many quarters. 

There is a growing conviction that the time has come 
for the state department of education to assume re- 
sponsibility for the systematic education of those not 
connected with schools, who cannot therefore be-reached 
directly through the schools. 

What this view of the larger educational responsibility 
of the state department of education may in the fu- 
ture develop is not now evident, but it seems to be clear 
that, to accomplish the desired purposes of education in 
hygiene in the schools, there must be a systematic dis- 
semination of information regarding health matters and 
the systematic development of public conviction and ap- 
proval of hygiene practices. These are the reasons for 
the formulation of a plan of education in matters pertain- 
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ing to health that shall reach not only the most remote 
school but also every community consciousness no mat- 
ter how remotely located. 

Medical inspection is required in every school in the 
state. and its regulation is in the control of the state 
board of education. 

Children mentally unfit are by law required to be re- 
moved from the regular school and placed in classes of 
not more than fifteen pupils in charge of a teacher 
specially trained for work with these children. Under 
this law about 150 classes of this character have been 
formed, affecting from 1,500 to 2,000 children. 

Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft, head of the department of hy- 
giene, Princeton University, proposes that the vart- 
ous medical and hygiene state associations, the health 
departments of the two universities in the state, the 
state board of health, and the department of public edu- 
cation arrange a program of conferences with the school 
medical inspectors. For these conferences the state is 
to be divided into medical inspection districts. 

This problem of school medical inspection is peculi- 
arly one for the medical and health organizations to work 
out. The state medical society has a committee of ten 
working upon this problem. 

The problems of personal, school, and community hy- 
giene, and the development of means for the special 
treatment of the physical defects of school children are 
problems that can be solved only by sound education in 
hygiene through the schools, an education that, both in 
its content and in its method, shall have the endorse- 
ment of the various branches of the medical and sani- 
tary professions and also be supported and reinforced by 
an approving public sentiment. 

To secure the support of the former it is proposed to 
submit to them the manuscript of the course of study 
in hygiene for criticism and suggestions. 

To secure the annroval of public sentiment it is pro- 
posed to follow the plan of dividing the state into dis- 
tricts, possibly using the same districts that are used 
for the medical inspection conferences. The various 
women’s organizations and other civic associations will 
be affiliated with the department of education in some 
systematic way, so that through them in each district 
an enlightened, civic, hygienic conscience may be cre- 
ated. 

It is evident that to carry out this state plan of edu- 
cation in hygiene there should be a state director of 
medical inspection and education in hygiene, whose du- 
ties would include the direction of the activities of the 
various civic forces referred to, as well as the direction 
of health education and training in the schools, and of 
medical inspection. Such a position requires one who 
has had training and experience as a physician and as a 
teacher, who also is competent in the field of sanitation, 
physical training, and mental hygiene. It is probable 
that the legislature will be asked to create this position. 

There is also needed a better training opportunity for 
teachers. This, the state should give free. In addition 


* to the excellent work of the normal schools, and of the 


state summer schools, extension courses should be of- 
fered during the year. 

Moreover, the truant officer should be replaced by an 
attendance officer. Habitual unnecessary absence from 
school is a sign of social maladjustment. The difficulty 
is One in mental and social hygiene. It should be so 
treated. It is being so treated in an increasing number 
of places, but there should be an immediate reorganiza- 
tion in New Jersey of the entire attendance business 
from the social viewpoint. There appears, however, to 
be no prospect that this reorganization will be made 
immediately. 

In brief, the state plan for education in hygiene con- 
sists ini— ; 
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Increasing the efficiency of the education through the 
schools by the adoption of state courses of study and 
by the opening of additional opportunities for the train- 
ing of teachers. 

Increasing the efficiency of medical inspection by the 
appointment of a state supervisor of hygiene and by dis- 
trict conferences, in which medical and sanitary asso- 
ciations and boards of health will come together. 

A union of all civic forces with the state board of 
health and the state derartment of education, for the 
promotion of intelligence and conviction in matters per- 
taining to health in every community in the state. 


> 


PRACTICAL METHOD OF PROMOTING SCHOOL 
HYGIENE IN SMALL CITIES 


J. L. LUDLOW 
Consulting Sanitary Engineer, Wii stor-Salem, N. C. 


Two factors are essential to the problem of promoting 
school hygiene. There must be created a public senti- 
ment that recognizes the value of medical inspection as 
a community function, and there must be a practical plan 
by which this inspection can be financed. 

In the larger cities financing this element of public 
education is not difficult, but in towns and smaller cities 
it becomes quite a problem. 

A fully-oreanized department for the medical inspec- 
tion of schools, and other study and practice of school 
hygiene, cannot be secured, in many of the smaller cities 
at least, except at a minimum cost through a maximum 
of volunteer co-operative service on the part of the 
local physicians and -dentists, and particularly of the 
officers and teachers in the schools. Such a plan has 
been in operation in the public schools of Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, during the past two years, more 
particularly in the feature of co-operation on the part of 
the school officers and teachers. 

This plan had its birth in a civic conscience aroused to 
the appreciation of public health, brought about through 
a local public health propaganda conducted by the Wins- 
ton:Salem Anti-Tuberculosis committee. Beginning 
with the lessons taught through an exhibition, an inten- 
sive public health crusade was conducted. It soon be- 
came manifest that the subject of school hygiene had 
permeated the public mind with a favorable response, 
and that a workable vlan to pursue it, in harmony with 
local.conditions, would be more than acceptable to the 
school authorities and to a large part of the public. But 
to have all the students examined by physicians and 
dentists involved more of financial support than was 
readily forthcoming, so it became necessary that some 
more economic plan should be devised. 

In general the plan, evolved with the able direction 
of Superintendent R. H. Latham, provides a means by 
which a minimum of strictly professional work is re- 
quired. It is predicated on two other ideas, namely, 
that the teachers themselves should have a greater 
knowledge of the symptoms of good health—or the lack 
of it—than is usually the case, and that they should be 
prepared to make a sufficiently comprehensive physical 
examination to be able to select, with a reasonable de- 
gree of certainty, the healthy students, as well as to de- 
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tect the symptoms of minor defects in others. With 
such knowledge properly utiltzed the teachers can largely 
reduce the number of students to be examined and 
treated by the physician or specialist. 

The plan was fullv outlined in detail by the superin- 
tendent to all the teachers and the working plan was 
comprehensively set forth in a printed pamphlet. The 
teachers were required by the superintendent to study 
the pamphlet of instruction and pass an examination 
thereon. They cheerfully complied with the require- 
ments of preparation and, by putting the plan into ef- 
fective practice, the financial difficulties involved in medi- 
cal inspection of schools have been very largely over- 
come. With such interest and activity on the part of the 
public school teachers, much general advancement to 
the cause of public health has been incidentally accom- 
plished. But the specific results have been very effect- 
ive work in promoting the general health of the stu- 
dents and substantially accentuating in the public mind 
the importance to community life of sanitary environ- 
ment and hygienic living conditions. 

The pamphlet of instruction embraced matter on al; 
most every ailment found in the schoolroom. It was a 
complete guide for great practical use. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION IN VALPARAIS®, IND. 


OTIS B. NESBIT M. D. 
Ceunty Health Commierioner 


School inspection in Valparaiso, Indiana, was estab- 
lished in March, 1910, to assist in controlling an epidemic 
of scarlet fever which had persisted in the city for two 
and one half years. Two physicians without compen- 
sation carried on the work with the essayist, the balance 
of the school year. 

Mouth conditions attracted the attention of the medi- 
cal department of the school in 1910, when 190 examina- 
tions were made by the local dentists without expense to 
the school. In 1911-1912 records were made of 976 
mouths, which included practically the entire public 
school membership from the kindergarten up. Three 
country schools were examind this year for our County 
Superintendent F. H. Cole. In 1912-1913 records were 
made of 1,013 in the public schools, twenty-four in the 
German, and eighty-six in the parochial schools. A de- 
crease of one cavity per pupil in the public schools and 
the increase of the number with no cavities in permanent 
teeth from twenty-two per cent. to thirty-six per cent. 
the saving of 186 molars, and fifty per cent. receiving fair 
dental attention are some of the things shown that 
seem encouraging. 

When books were fumigated the Beebee method of im- 
mersing the books in a solution of 2 per cent. Phenal 
crystals in gas-machine gaso!ine for twenty minutes was 
employed. The books were then allowed to stand on end 
for several days in the storeroom. 

Other activities of the department have been the mak- 
ing of a physical record of the pupil, a limited study of 
some of the mentally deficient, and the establishing of 
a manual training class for them. 

Free operation, dental and surgical, has been pro- 


, vided for some. 


The teaching of hygiene and sanitation has been em- 
phasized by a school health exhibit. Talks have been 
carried on before the physiology classes in the grades 
and high school with microscopic demonstrations, and 
the cultivation of bacteria from water, milk, air, and 
from mouth discharges and fingers, following an outline 
issued by the Indiana state board of health. 


A schoolhouse without an adzquate playground is an educational deformity and pre- 


sents a gross injustice to childhood. —Dr. Thomas C. Wood, Columbia University. 
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Principal Tuwnship High School, Pontiac, Illions 


That the problems of child hygiene are many, that their 
relation to education is intimate and vital, and that they 
are ignored and neglected is patent. The more impor- 
tant problems and the ones that medical men and edu- 
cators may well centre close attention upon are these: 

First, how mav we go about it to do something that 
will really increase the chances for children to be well 
born—healthy physically and mentally sound? 

Second, how are children to be protected in the early 
years of their infancy in a manner calculated to prevent 
any tendency that makes them especially liable to what 
are called school diseases a little later on, and by such 
means save a large proportion of the thirty per cent. 
that now never reach school age, thereby enhanting the 
euality and increasing the quantity of the material of 
education? 

Third, how are we to draw the plan of education for 
young children so as to provide for them upon their 
admission to school a training and development that 
will give them habits of bodily care that must constt- 
tute their chief defence against ill-health and disease 
the remainder of their lives? Or. to put this in another 
way. how are we to plan the work of the schools so this 
work must take copnizance of. and utilize all obtainable 
knowledge of child life before school age is reached, and 
thus bring about a normal. vigorous. healthful develonv- 
ment, that will insure a pedagogically successful school 
career and eliminate the necessitv for so great 2n in- 
dulgence in corrective efforts and instruction? Briefly. 
how are we to break away from traditional currienta. 
processes of instruction. and subjects. an’ establish 
courses based upon educative values that will take care 
of the phvsical and mental well-heing of children with 
the idea of increasine their "sefulness *nd prolonging 
their lives better than is now beine done? 

Fourth, how are we to organize instruction and the 
material of instruction co that *t mav emnhosize train- 
ing more and more to the en4 that what teachers desie- 
nate as “listlessness.” “indifference.” and “don’t care 
habit.” mav be reduced and children be given a greatgr 
desire to do their work? How are we to obtain a proc- 
esc of inctruction that while if maw not increase the 
net gain in knowledee will increase the training, ths 
laying a foundation for better brain activity later on? 

Fifth, how are all the nroblems of home conditions 
and environment both before and after the child enters 
school—food, clothing, working conditions. parents’ at- 
titude, and a multitude of others—to be made to contrib- 
ute something to better opportunities for children? 

Sixth. probably the most difficult of all. the manv prob- 
lems of the hygiene and instruction of the adolescent 
period—the problems of health first, and then of the 
material, method, and character of instruction best fitted 
to this period of life. recognizing in what Professor 
Burnham of Clark University has called “mental hy- 
giene.” the most serious problems. ‘How at this period 
to plan instruction, for example. in the matter of voca- 
tional education so that a child’s likes and dislikes will 
not be so large a factor in deciding his future educational 
career as his native capacities and tendencies? 

Considering these problems in order, remembering. of 
course, that each is to he disenssed purely in the relation 
it bears to education, T should sav of the first—the mat- 
ter of being well born—that this is probably the most 
important matter for any child. In order to make prog- 
ress in this direction. we must, first of all. do what Swe- 
den has done for 150 years, namely, keep proper vital 
statistics. 

Bv such means the nhysical condition of his parents 
at the time of his birth may be known, his age may ab 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN CHILD HYGIENE AND THEIR RE- , 
LATION TO EDUCATION 


ARTHUR VERNER 


ways be verified, the laws pertaining to child labor could 

be efficiently enforced, blindness could be prevented by ~ 
prompt medical attention to the new-born, proy 
cal attention could be given to the unfortunate 
early years, and valuable iniormation could be gi 
school authorities upon their admission to scho 

It is not merely a public health problem. 
great social and economic problem vitally important to 
every class of people. Birth registrations are vitally 
essential in all questions of heredity, and heredity has 
much to-do in the education of children. A poor he- 
redity is almost certain to leave marks of deformity and 
of irregularities of growth in one way or another. 

Secondly, assuming that a child has been wéll born, it 
then becomes the duty of society to protect him in his 
early years, first in the conservation of his life, and 
second to make him as nearly immune to school diseases 
as it is possible to do. In the words of the superintena- 
ent of associated charities of my own city, Miss Mamie 
Dowrie, the first of these can be accomplished by a wise 
and intelligent use of the millions of money from pub- 
lic and private sources that are dedicated to the protec- 
tion of infants, to the welfare of the young, and the de- 
velopment of.the race, and by hard and systematic work. 
These tiny ones are best kept alive and in health by 
teaching mothers how to clothe. bathe, feed, and house 
them. This is oftentimes a difficult problem, but it can 
be done. In impossible cases appeal is had to the court 
to declare the children dependent and take them from the 
parents until such parents show they can and will make 
‘proper efforts to care for their children in a hygienic 
manner, and in case they do not, take the children per- 
manently. Wholesome dietary and hygienic care will 
for the most part counteract nutritional disturbances and 
anaemias in children. 

Our third problem has to do with the child as he en- 
ters school. If he has been well born and well cared for 
until he reaches school age, it then becomes the duty 
of the school to take him as the raw material of educa- 
tion and plan its work so that the child will begin ar 
once the formation of habits of bodily care that will ren- 
der him secure from school diseases. He must be de- 
veloped normally, healthfully. The schools must be- 
come more than they have hitherto been, agencies for 
the preservation of child life and child health: Progress 
in this direction may be made by requiring from each 
child upqn entering school a reputable physician's cer- 
tificate of his physical condition. Certainly the schoo! 
authorities must see more plainly than hitherto the e»s- 
sentials of education and see to it that the work of the 
schools function more in the training in these essentials 
than in the acquirement of much of the knowledge thar 
they now emphasize at the expense or neglect, rather, of 
physical health. All that has been said concerning birth 
and health previous to entering school is of vast im- 
portance. 

The most that can be done here is to utilize all ob- 
tainable information about the child up to the time he 
enters school, to impart the academic work of the school 
in a manner to train rather than inform, and to see to 
it that the elaborate systems of ventilation really vent:- 
late, that the use of common pencil, the exchange of 
chewing gum, the trading of bites of apples, etc., really 
be attended to by preventing them. Such things must 
be made as nearly impossible as miy be. This mearis a 
closer, more intelligent supervision, a different pro- 
gram of work and rest, but these are things the schools 
need. 

If these things be considered and attended to, when 
the child reaches the higher grades he will, because of 


[Continned. on page 296.) 
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HOOLE’S GREAT BOOK* 


Mr. Bardeen, more than any other publisher, 
brings to Americans the treasures and curiosities 
of education in ye olden time. This, his latest 
venture, is the most interesting in as much as it is 
a work of which little has been known even in 
educational circles. 

It consists of “Four Small Treatises,’—‘A 
Petty Schoole,” 1659; “The Usher’s Duty,” 1660; 
“The Master’s Method,” 1659; “Scholastic Disci- 
pline,” 1659,—all grammar school, “shewing 
how children in their playing years may gram- 
matically attain to a firm groundedness; in the 
exercise of the Latine, Greek, and Hebrew 
tongues.” 

Charles Hoole was master of arts, and teacher 
of a private grammar school in Lothbury Garden. 

The book, though two and a half centuries old, 
is fascinating in the extreme. A few sentences 
are suggestive; the first is characteristic. “‘Now I 
have by God’s blessing obtained a thrice seven 
veares experience in this despicable, but comfort- 
able employment of teaching schoole.” 

“Despicable, ‘but comfortable employment of 
teaching schoole!’”’ 

Again, “so long as God shall enable me to un- 
dergoe this profession of a schoole-master.” 
Again, “I beseech God that hath been pleased to 
exercise me in school-teaching!” 


* ‘A Now Discovery of the Old Artaf Teaching School—Thpee Cen- 
turies Old-By Charles Copied from manuscript in the 
Rritiah With Introduction and Notes by Thistleton 

joth. or 500 pp. Prige, $3,00, Syracuse, ¥. 0. W, 
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Again, “Oh! But alas, we who wholly undergoe 
the burden of school teaching, can tell by our own 
experience, how laborious it is both to minde and 
body, to be continually intent upon the work, and 
how irksome it is (especially to a man of quiet 
temper) to have so many unwilling provocations 
unto passion; . . . how small our yearly stipend 
is, and how uncertain all our other incomes are. 
We call to mind the too much indulgency of some 
parents, who neither love to blame their children’s 
untowardness, nor suffer the master to correct it; 
we remember their general ingratitude for the 
master’s well doing, and their open clamour for 
his least doing amisse; not to mention their fond 
ambition, in hastening them too fast; and the 
slight regard which our young academian carry 
toward a poor schoole-master, make us some- 
time judge our calling too mean for a scholar to 
undertake, or desire to stick too many yeares; 
that we could rather wish ourselves might leave 
our charge, than advise any friends we have to 
undertake it.” 

But at times Mr. Hoole almost rose above the 
depressing features of the profession (?) as in this 
sentence: “There is no calling more serviceable 
to Church and Common-wealth than this of a 
Schoole-master; none than it more perplexing, 
toylesome, where Art and Discretion, the two es- 
sentials of a Schoole-master, are wanting, seeing 
we have especially. to deale with children’s im- 
perfections, which are warily to be observed and 
helped, not strictly to be censured.” 

All this might well have been written in 1913. 

The amazing thing about it all is how many of 
Mr. Hoole’s ideas of the middle of the seventeenth 
century are highly progressive in the twentieth. 
Not to read this great book by a great school- 
master of England in 1630 to 60 is to make a 
stupid professional blunder. 


GRAND RAPIDS INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
MEETING 

We have never seen an association program 
that seemed to us to fill a public professional need 
quite so adequately and satisfactorily as does that 
of the forthcoming Industrial Association which is 
to meet at Grand Rapids, Michigan, October 
19-25. 

There will be two great national educational in- 
terests considered in fifty vitalizing papers and 
addresses by the greatest thinkers and leaders in 
industrial and vocational education and in voca- 
tional guidance under the most favorable condi- 
tions. 

There will be no playing to the galleries, no 
speechifving, but all will speak their convictions 
eut of their experiences. There will be no cranks 
or freaks, though there will be intense intensity 
in several addresses. There will be definite results 
from this meeting, the inspiration for which has 
heen and is Charles A, Prosser, secretary of the 
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Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. 

Grand Rapids is to be on dress parade socially, 
industrially, and educationally. Few cities of 
100,000 in America have achieved as much by way 
of sane industrial education in the schools as has 
Grand Rapids under the leadership of Superinten- 
dent W. A. Greeson. 

An attempt will be made to thresh out the prob- 
lems of vocational education under “unit” control 
or “dual” control with Louis E. Reber of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and John Dewey of Colum- 
bia as leaders in the threshing process. 

Compulsory part-time vocational education will 
be vigorously discussed with David Snedden, 
Massachusetts commissioner of education, um- 
piring the debate. 

The new Indiana law for vocational education 
will be duly exploited. 

The utilization of the evening school will be 
emphasized in an ardent but wholesome way. 
Industrial education of girls wiJl receive noble 
promotion through an address by Ida M. Tarbell 
of the American Magazine and Mrs. Eva White 
of Boston, agent for vocational education, Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education. Julia C. Lathrop, 
chief of Children’s Bureau, will make a noble 
championship of child labor laws. 

Vocational guidance will have its first great 
national opportunity and it will be fully utilized by 
men like Myer Bloomfield, Boston; Frank M. 
Leavitt, University of Chicago; Leonard P. Ayres 
of Sage Foundation; Herman Schneider, Cincin- 
nati; Owen R. Lovejoy, National Child Labor 
committee ; William C. Redfield, Washington; C. 
R. Richards, director of Cooper Union, New 
York. 

There will be statesmanlike pronouncements by 
Governor W. N. Ferris and State Superintendent 
Luther L. Wright of Michigan, William C. Red- 
field, United States secretary of commerce, and A. 
Lincoln Filene, Boston. 

There will be a lot of red-hot shot skilfully 
aimed by the best industrial experts in the coun- 
try, among whom will be Arthur D. Dean, chief of 
the Division of Vocational Schools, New York 
state; Warren E. Hicks, deputy state superinten- 
dent for industrial education, state of Wisconsin; 
Wesley A. O'Leary, director of evening classes at 


Pratt Institute and Teachers’ College of New 
York; Cleo Murtland, Washington; W. M. 
Roberts, in charge of vocational schools and 


classes, Chicago; W. Stanwood Field, director of 
continuation schools, Boston; Frederick S. 
Bouser, Columbia University; Charles Marten, 
Cleveland; M. Edith Campbell, Cincinnati; Laura 
Wentworth, Boston; Sophonisba P. Brecken- 
bridge, University of Chicago. 

Many public school men will tone down the 
specialists with sanity and common sense. Among 
them will be: Superintendents W. A. Greéson of 
Grand Rapids, Charles E. Chadsey of Detroit, E. 
C. Warriner of Saginaw, and S. O. Hartwell of 
Kalamazoo, all of Michigan; Alfred P. Fletcher of 
Rochester, N. Y., and J. W. Carr of Bayonne, N. J. 

Several university men are also enlisted. Among 
them are President H. B. Hutchins and Professor 
QO. D. Henderson of the University of Michigan, 
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Professor W. H. French, Michigan Agricultural 
College; Professor George R. Mead, University 
of Chicago. 

Here is a pace which other educational associa- 
tions will do well to consider and practice upon. 


DELEGATE MEETINGS AT SAN FRANCISCO IN 
1915 

It is time to begin detailed plans for the meet- 
ings in San Francisco in 1915. It has already 
been voted to hold the meeting of the National 
Education Association there in that year, but that 
is only a beginning. 

Every state association, every sectional state 
organization, the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, the National Playground Association, the 
Conference of Charities and Conventions, and 
every Other national association, directly or in- 
directly educational, should meet there by official 
delegates, so that they will be adequately and 
specifically represented. 

This can be accomplished easily enough if some 
one will attend to it. Boards of directors, in ab- 
sence of an early meeting of the ofganizations, 
should take action so that it may be possible to 
find out who can go, that an early official roster 
may be made out for the good of the Panama- 
Pacific exposition and for the convenience of other 
delegates. Nothing will promote attendance 
more than a knowledge of the fact that a very 
large number of representative men and women. 
will be there. Nothing is more likely to jeopard- 
ize the summer meetings of the National Educa- 
tion Association than to know that the men whom 
school people want to meet are liable not to be 
present at the meetings. Acquaintance, however 
slight, with well known people is one of the chief 
elements of profit in any association. That is why 
a national meeting is most worth while, is why 
the winter meeting of.the,-Department of Superin- 
tendence is attaining such prominence. A 
roster of the delegates of a hundred associations 
to the San Francisco meeting would decide many 
hundreds of other persons to attend. 


> > 


FIRST STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF OHIO 

Hon. Frank W. Miller has two distinctions that 
will never come to any other man. He was the 
last state commissioner of education of Ohio 
and the first state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Ohio, the title of the office and its responsi- 
bilities having been changed by the last legisla- 
ture, and the governor, who now has the appoint- 
ing power, appointed him for the four-year term. 
Mr. Miller has been exceptionally useful in the 
office during the last term. He came in when the 
school agriculture devotion began and was amply 
equipped for just that phase of educational prog- 
ress. 

Mr. Miller was born .near Dayton, Ohio, 
prepared for college at the University at Lebanon, 
Ohio, but did his college work at Dartmouth, 
where he took both his Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degrees. He has also studied extensively in Eu- 
rope. Probably no public school man in Ohio 
has had a more scholarly and extended training 
than has Mr. Miller. 
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Through Mr. Miller’s personal presentation of 
the case to the legislature three years ago a law 
was passed favoring the teaching of agriculture 
and the appointrient of four district superinten- 
dents of agriculture for an aggressive promotion 
campaign. As a result of this law there is now the 
teaching of agriculture in every elementary school 
in the state and in more than 900 high schools. 


ww 


GREAT HONOR TO FESS 

It is not easy for any Congressman to secure the 
slightest recognition in his first term, but Presi- 
dent S. D. Fess, representative from Ohio, has not 
only secured recognition, but has distinguished 
himself phenomenally, not only in his first term 
but in the first session; better yet, in the special 
session prior to the first session. He has won the 
great honor of being the only Republican Con- 
gressman who secured any change in the currency 
bill. 

He made an address in the day _ session of 
September 17, in which he warned the majority 
that grief awaited them unless they amended their 
bill by the insertion of these words: “that nothing 
in this act shall be so construed as to repeal the 
law of March 14, 1900, providing in effect for the 
maintenance of the parity of all moneys.” 

In the evening session of the same date the 
majority introduced the Fess amendment. 

Nor is this all. In the debate Mr. Fess clashed 
with Mr. Glass, the father of the bill, and many 
leading Democrats, worsting every one of them 
with ease. He seems to have been the only one 
in or out of Congress who discovered that through 
the joint operation of two paragraphs in the bill 
it would be virtually a free silver bill surrepti- 
tiously. Surely the schoodmaster is abroad at the 
right time and in the right place. Where were the 
bankers? Where were the financiers? Where 
were the other statesmen? Fess is all right. 
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BETTER FARMING ASSOCIATION 

One of the important contributions which 1911 
made to the American rural life activity was the 
Better Farming Association. This new and wide- 
awake association is backed very largely by the 
banks. This is especially true of the banks of 
Minnesota and North Dakota. The banks are so 
open-minded and so wise in their open-minded- 
ness that in those two states they put up about 
$100,000 in 1912 to promote the Better Farming 
Association movement. They assist only when 
the association promotes the raising of well-bred 
crops, and blooded cattle, horses, and poultry. 

The banks also insist that the schools shall be 
included in the movement, that teachers shall be 
enlisted, and that the county superintendent enter 
into the work heartily. 

Here is the best demonstration we have seen 
of a clear-headed and warm-hearted appreciation 
of the fact that a state cannot be put upon its feet, 
even financially, in the best way and permanently, 
unless the rising generation is enlisted, informed, 
and trained for modernized farming. 

A Better Farming Association must hold a 
week’s meeting. The general custom is to have 
the forenoon devoted to a general meeting of the 
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Better Farming Association with old and young, 
men and women, boys and girls in attendance. 
In the afternoon the teachers have their an- 
nual institute, the women have a meeting, and the 
boys and girls have a session in their interest. 


FRED GOWING’S ELECTION 

It will delight the hest of friends of Fred Gow- 
ing in New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Massa- 
chusetts to learn that he has returned to the pro- 
fessional ranks of teaching. Mr. Gowing is widely 
known in the profession, having won distinction as 
superintendent of Nashua, New Hampshire, as 
state superintendent of New Hampshire and prin- 
cipal of the state normal school of Rhode Island. 
For the last few years he has represented the firm 
of D. C. Heath & Co. in Philadelphia. Mr. Gow- 
ing is instinctively a teacher, and his experience 
has demonstrated his ability. He will give the 
Girls’ High School of Philadelphia a brilliant ad- 
ministration. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL VOCATIONAL 

Dr. John R. Kirk, president of the Kirksville, 
Missouri, state normal school, has this terse state- 
ment about his school :— 

“This normal school is a vocational institution. 
It is not a college. It is not much like a college. 
It does not duplicate college work. Its work is 
not duplicated by colleges. But it uses college 
studies, many of them, to give clear insight into 
subject matter needed by Missouri teachers. It 
exemplifies teaching as no other institution ex- 
cepting a normal school is able to do. It is never 
at a standstill. Being a public utility, it retains 
plasticity in order to meet substantial changes 
constantly taking place in public needs.” 


The first real practical triumph of the twelve 
simplified spelling words is the capture of the 
Chicago Evening Post, which uses them all 
in its columns. They also give a department, 
usually of two columns, to E. O. Vaile for the 
discussion and exploitation of this branch of ed- 
ucation. 


As many children in the public schools in 
Chicago as twice the population of the state of 
Wyoming, as many as the entire population of 
Arizona and Nevada combined. 


One of the best descriptions of a successful 
leader in teaching or elsewhere is in “not doing 


things but making it convenient for things to be 
doing.” 


Fundamental social graces in etiquette and 
courtesy are of inestimable value, and no school 
is excusable that neglects them. 


The friends of Boston University react to the 
Spirit and vitality of the president, the freshman 
class being a third larger than last year. 


Columbia University students earned $120,000 
while carrying on their studies. Thrifty students. 


Boston provided for all of her pupils without 
resorting to half-time and without crowding. 


_ Avoid over-intensity. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


HURRYING THE CURRENCY BILL. 


The House Democratic caucus has proved an 
adequate steam roller for getting the administra- 
tion currency and banking bill through practi- 
cally unchanged. Two or three amendments were 
adopted, but they were unimportant and only such 
as had been approved by the caucus. All amend- 
ments which did not emanate from the com- 
mittee were voted down with little debate and 
scant ceremony. Among the proposals treated in 
this way were attempts to enlarge the federal re- 
serve board, to eliminate members of the cabinet 
from its composition, and to change the salaries to 
be paid to the appointed members of the board. 
The speed achieved in pushing the bill through 
the House is, however, not a matter for surprise. 
It was expected. Things will be different in the 
Senate. Amendments to make the bill less danger- 
ous, less liable to be used for political purposes, 
and less exposed to the dangers of inflation will at 
least be considered there. 


MEXICO AND GENERAL HUERTA. 
-September 16 is the Mexican Fourth 
of July. It is the anniversary of Mexican 
independence and is celebrated accordingly. 
There had been some apprehensions that it might 
be made the occasion this year of anti-American 
demonstrations, but whatever disposition there 
may have been to make that use of it was wisely 
held in check by the Huerta administration. 
Huerta’s message at the opening of Congress also 
showed a good degree of self-restraint. He 
promised that he would spare no efforts to bring 
about the unrestricted election of President and 
Vice-President next month, and declared that it 
would constitute the greatest triumph of his career 
to turn over the office to his successor with the 
country at peace, as he hoped to do. 


A CRITICAL MONTH. 

October is likely to be a critical month in the 
relations of Mexico and the United States. The 
presidential election, the date for which had been 
already fixed for months when our government 
made the superfluous demand that an election be 
held at an early date, takes place then. Huerta, 
so long as he holds the office of provisional presi- 
dent, is constitutionally ineligible as a candidate, 
and his message to Congress certainly does not 
indicate any intention to enter the field. But, 
suppose that he should hear a loud call for his 
candidacy, and should make himself eligible by re- 
signing, what then? What justification would the 
United States have for intervening to prevent it? 
Every European government has formally recog- 
nized Huerta’s present status. Could we carry 
our dissatisfaction with him so far as to insist that 
the Mexican voters must not have a chance to 
elect him, if they wish? Again, the time limit of 
the authority given by the Mexican Congress for 
the presence of American warships in Mexican 
ports expires October 25. Suppose that the Con- 
gress follows Huerta’s recommendation and re- 
fuses to extend it, what then? Are we ready to 
insist, by force if necessary? 


IMPROVED LABOR CONDITIONS. 

Statistics just published in an elaborate report 
by the National Department of Labor indicate that 
labor in this country is now receiving, on an aver- 
age, more pay for fewer hours than ever before. 
There has been a steady increase in the scale of 
wages during the past six years, and this in the 
face of a steady reduction in the hours of labor. 
The statistics are grouped under the general 
divisions of baking trades, building trades, marble 
and stone trades, and printing trades. Of these, 
the first have been the most prosperous during the 
period covered; they have gained twenty-two per 
cent. in wages, while their working day has been 
shortened nearly one-fifth. Stone cutters and 
newspaper compositors have fared less well than 
the other trades. Both are lowest in the matter 
of reduced hours, and the stone cutters are lowest 
also as regards increased wages. 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 

While giving no countenance to the belligerent 
demonstrations of the irresponsible agitators at 
Tokio, the Japanese government made prompt de- 
mands upon China for reparation for the recent 
killing of Japanese subjects at Nankin, the 
trampling upon the Japanese flag and other 
affronts incident to the recent disturbances. The 
Japanese government insisted upon an apology, 
an indemnity, and the punishment of the guilty 
soldiers and officials at Nankin, and demanded an 
immediate answer. The government . at Pekin, 
which is in no position for courting troubles with 
other nations, accepted the conditions promptly 
and without a murmur. The immediate crisis is 
thereiore safely passed, unless the irresponsibles 
in both countries should stir up fresh trouble. 


CAMPAIGNERS TAKEN CARE OF. 

It does not appear that the Democratic leaders 
who were active in the Wilson campaign have 
anything to complain of as to the failure of the 
President to reward them for’ their exertions. Of 
the members of the Democratic finance committee 
Mr. Morgenthau is the new ambassador to Tur- 
key, Mr. Crane ambassador to Russia, Mr. Pen- 
field ambassador to Austria-Hungary, Mr. 
Gerard ambassador to Germany, at $17,500 each; 
Mr. Gonzales minister to Cuba, and Mr. Stovall 
minister to Switzerland at $12,000 each; and Mr. 
Osborn collector of Internal Revenue at $6,000. 
Mr. McCombs, chairman of the committee, has 
been given the ambassadorship to France at 
$17,500, Messrs. McAdoo, Daniels, Burleson, and 
Redfield have been given cabinet positions at 
$12,000 each; and a dozen other committeemen 
have been appointed to offices worth from $4,000 
to $6,000 each. Republics may be ungrateful, but 
it does not appear that Presidents are. 


FILLING THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 

While the administration has been taking care 
of Democratic campaigners in the selection of am- 
bassadors and has filled important diplomatic 
posts with men of limited experience and reputa- 
tion, whose one claim to appointment has been 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN CHILD HYGIENE AND 
TH2IR RELATION TO EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 291.) 


his acquired habit of doing, because of this greater atten- 
tion to his general well-being, have a greater desire to do 
his school work. In other words, the attitude of list- 
lessness and indifference toward work in the years pre- 
ceding and during adolescence can be corrected only by 
the right sort of work before these years are reached. 
By this time I mean that physical defects will have been 
noted and corrective measures applied. All possible 
knowledge obtainable of the child’s life will have been 
made use of in his training thus far and he will be trained 
to do something. This very power—the power to do~ 
will make him want to do even more and we will have 
realized what is so much desired—the best possible 
physical condition upon which to base a right school 
attitude and the trouble over school attendance will be 
removed. 

The home environment must be made a feature of 
every problem affecting a child’s weliare. To know his 
home is a long step toward an intelligent handling oi 
any child. Not only the character of the home should 
be known but the health conditions of the neighborhood 
as well. The character of association outside of home 
and school should have attention, for example, the hy- 
gienic condition of homes frequented. 

Lastly, the hygienic problems of the adolescent and 
their relation to the education of this age are a kind pe- 
culiar to themselves. The one the writer has encoun- 
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tered oftenest is the one of keeping them in school—of 
cobating the lack of a desire to do hard school work. 
Here is a class of problems the solution of which and 
the relation to education of which hygiene and the in- 
vestigators in the field of child hygiene give us only a 
little help. In my opinion, modern school methods are 
most likely to do injury to the health of the adolescent 
and thus defeat the very purpose they seek to accom- 
plish. It seems to me this field is topheavy with dis- 
cussion, but exceedingly light in definite information. I 
verily believe that constant employment in a whole- 
some atmosphere, whether at work or play, a high re- 
gard for the self-consciousness peculiar to this age, a 
careful attention to the clothing, allowing abundant 
room for growth and ease in every movement, and a 
world of watchfulness, patience, and sympathy are the 
things of most worth to the adolescent. 

In conclusion, the noint in this paper deemed most 
worthy of serious attention is that of birth and death 
registration. We need to know so very much more 
about how children are born and how they grow before 
they reach school. It is inconceivable how anything 
could be of more value than this. Most of the other 
problems are in no sense new, and each community must 
solve them for itself. But this matter is universal, If a 
child could present a complete history of himself when 
he enters school how much more intelligently might his 
instruction be begun. Without this we must continue 


to make egregious blunders and continue to follow bling 
alleys. 
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SOME AMERICAN SCHOOLROOMS 


SUPERINTENDENT LINNAEUS NEAL HINES 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


The elements of the problem of hygiene in every 
school in this country may be enumerated as follows: 
Securing a teaching body that knows what it ought to 
know of school hygiene and that is willing to apply and 
enforce all the laws of correct living in and about the 
schoolroom; developing in the community adjacent to 
and supporting the individual school an understanding of 
and sympathy with the attempts of the school authori- 
ties to secure proper living conditions for the pupils while 
in school; developing on the part of those that control 
the school finances a willingness to spend whatever 
money is necessary to secure proper arrangements in re- 
gard to heating, hghting, and other things that go to- 
wards making up proper surroundings for the pupils; the 
making of the school so near perfect in a samitary way 
and so attractive that the pupils will want their homes to 
be like the school; the maintaining of competent, ener- 
getic and brave-hearted health officers and medical ex- 
aminers that have the power and the disposition to over- 
ride ignorance, indifference, and opposition and accom- 
plish the thing that ought to be accomplished; a general 
community realization that the world of to-morrow will 
be what we make out of the children of to-day. These 
are the principal elements of every school hygiene prob- 
lem, no matter what the clime in which the school may 
be located and no matter what other elements may be 
introduced into a given situation. 

The one that undertakes to make a general survey of 
school conditions anywhere ought to have some such 
ideas and ideals as those that have been outlined. A 
personal survey of actual conditions in American cities, 
a survey that began with the Atlantic coast and ended 
with the great inter-mountain region of the West, as 
well as an indirect survey of many country schools, leads 
one to the view that in spite of all talk about progress 
and advanced ideas there is much yet to be done. The 
survey in hand includes not only personal inspection of 
many rooms but reports that stated at least a few tacts 
about many other rooms. In all, at least one fact as 
to physical condition was obtained about almost 2,000 


schoolrooms, 1,973 to be exact, scattered so widely 
that the nicture here drawn may be said to reflect some- 
what accurately conditions as they are in our country. 
The set of facts obtained is not uniform for all the rooms 
in question and, consequently, this report must neces- 
sarily be incomplete. 

The temperatures recorded ranged from 60 degrees to 
76 degrees Fahrenheit. The temperatures were taken 
down as shown by the thermometer in use in the school- 
rooms. In all too many cases the schoolroom ther- 
mometer is cheap and inaccurate. One room was at 
60 degrees, two at 64, ten at 66, thirteen at 67, three at 
73, one at 75, and ten at 76 degrees. The great majority 
of rooms in which temperatures were taken, 144, showed 
temperatures ranging from 68 to 72, with most of these 
at 70, which seems to be the accepted standard tem- 
perature for the American schoolroom where any at- 
tempt is made to regulate carefully the amount of heat 
in the room. A lower temperature would doubtless be 
better for all concerned. In regulating the temperature 
in the schoolroom, as much care should be taken with 
the location of the thermometer as with the excellence of 
the instrument. In this survey thermometers were 
found all the way from three to seven feet from the floor 
The best place for a schoolroom thermometer is at or 
near the middle of the room and suspended from the 
ceiling so that it will be no higher than the pupils’ heads 
when seated at their desks. A temperature reading un- 
der such conditions will show just what it ought to show, 
how warm it is where the children are. In only twenty- 
nine rooms reported on as to this matter (twenty-nine 
out of 215) were the thermometers suspended from the 
ceiling so as to swing near the level of the pupil’s heads. 
Furthermore the thermometer should not be placed near 
windows, especially if the windows are used at all for 
ventilation. And every schoolroom Window in even the 
coldest weather ought to be open at least a part of the 
time—at recess times at least. 
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As to lighting the city schoolrooms visited, out of 319 
rooms, 174 received livht from the left side only; ninety- 
seven from the left and rear; fourteen had cross lights; 
seven from the right only; eight from the right and 
rear; five from the rear only; five from the left and 
front. The few remaining had combinations of direc- 
tions that were unusual and injurious. Other reports 
that were obtained and that concerned rural schools al- 
most altogether, some fifteen hundred schools, showed 
only thirty schoolrooms with light from one side, 1,112 
with light from two sides, 381 with light from three sides, 
and fifty-one with light from the front as well as from 
other directions. As will be seen readily from the above 
figures, the practice in regard to lighting schoolrooms 
varies. The results are greatly in favor of the city 
schoolroom, although there were instances where the 
city conditions were as bad as anything in the country. 
For instance, two city schoolrooms were found in which 
it was necessary to use artificial light and thirty-four 
rooms were entirely too dark. Six city rooms had no 
openings on the outside but opened on interior courts. 

In the matter of heating seventy-seven city rooms were 
found in which the heat was obtained from steam or hot 
water pipes in the rooms. The ventilation was, of course, 
by means of the windows. Fifty-two rooms had a com- 
bination of direct radiation and the gravity system; 411 
had the gravity system, and 772 depended on stoves for 
heat. Almost all of the stove-heated rooms were found 
in the country. Only here and there was a schoolroom 
found in the city where a stove was in use. 

Three hundred and seventy-five rooms were reported as 
depending or were found to depend on the windows for 
all ventilation. Of the more than 300 rooms personally 
inspected only a third had air conditions that could be 
called excellent. The others ranged from fair to very 
bad. The poorest system of all as to heating and ven- 
tilating is to throw the responsibilities of these things 
on the teacher while she is at work in her room. She 
has other things to do and she forgets. The next best 
thing is to throw these responsibilities on the janitor, 
but the best wa~ of all is to have high-grade automatic 
systems that take no attention from teachers and that 
get results. 

Of the city schools visited practically all showed evi- 
dences of being swept not less than once per day and 
most of them looked well kept otherwise. The drinking 
water accommodations in fifty per cent. of the buildings 
could be called good, in twenty-five per cent. fair, and 
in the rest questionable. The water conditions in the 
country schools were generally classed as poor. The 
colors of the schoolroom walls were generally some 
shade of green or gray, or they were dingy from not hav- 
ing been cleaned or painted in recent times. 

Inspections throughout the country, in city schools, 
showed conditions in the main somewhat above the aver- 
age indicated above. The newer cities do not have the 
old buildings to contend with that the older communi- 
ties have and many of the newer cities have a spirit of 
progress that demands the best things. Here and 
there was found a building that was a brilliant excep- 
tion in that it seemed to be almost perfect in its condi- 
tion, the care taken of it and the general wholesome in- 
fluence that it exerted over the lives of the children that 
attended it. There is much that is hopeful in the public 
school system of this country, not only in methods and 
on effectiveness, but in all problems of sanitation as 
well. 

The general conclusions that may be put forward in 
conclusion are as follows: Everywhere in our country 
there is a spirit of progress in matters of school sanita- 
tion. Whenever our people get ready to spend as much 
money on public education as on some of the unneces- 
sary and harmful things in which they indulge, there wil! 
come to pass readily all the things of which we dream. 
There is a larger expenditure for sanitary applianees and 
measures now in our schools than ever before, City 
schools spend more for such appliances and measures 
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than do country schools. The health supervision of city 
schools is more extensive and intensive than in country 
schools. In heating, lighting, and ventilation city 
schools have the advantage over country schools. The 
one great opportunity to lay the foundations of public 
health is found in the public schools. Every school 
should have plenty of light, plenty of good, pure, un- 
baked, life-giving air, good water, bathing facilities, 
roomy playgrounds, school-prepared noon lunches, and 
all other things that go to the making of health. 
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THE EFFECT OF HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
ING ON ATTENDANCE 


CHARLES H. KEENE, M. D. 
Minneapolis 

The following report concerning “The Effect of Con- 
ditions of Schoolroom Heating and Ventilating on 
Schoolroom Attendance” is based almost entirely on 
the amount of absence from various classrooms during 
the past school’ year. The percentages reported are 
the percentages of absence, so that a high percentage 
shows a condition of poor attendance. Other things 
being equal, the attendance in a classroom is a fair in- 
dex to the health conditions in that room. particularly 
when the attendance of one room in a building is com- 
mared with the attendance in other rooms of the same 
building or district, of the same or nearly the same 
grade. 

The average absence by grades was ficured for the 
lower three grades separately. as most of the portable 
buildings contain some one of these grades. The aver- 
age absence for all third grades in the city was 3.64 per 
cent.. of all the second grades was 3.84 per cent., of all 
the first grades was 4.73 per cent. 

In one room of School No. 1, a fourth grade room, 
certain experiments were carried on under the suner- 
vision of the engineers, whereby every child was given 
a supply of air directly in front of his face, which was 
supposed to be properly humidified and to have the 
proper amount of oxygen and ozone. The records for 
the year show that the average absence from this room 
was 4.29 per cent., whereas the average absence in the 
ordinary rooms of the fourth and third grades in this 
building was only 3.09 per cent. So far as I have been 
able to find out, no records were kept of the gain in 
weight of the children of this room as compared with 
the gain in weight of children of other rooms, so that 
about the only basis of judement as to the healthfulness 
of these rooms depends upon the average amount of ab- 
sence. The artificial conditions thus obtained seem, 
therefore, to be detrimental. 

In summarizing statistics from twelve other schools 
with portable buildings in the yards we find that the fig- 
ures are in favor of portable buildines in every case, 
except at Schools Nos. 7, 8, and 10. The cause of the 
poor showing of the latter two has been discussed. It 
may be said that other conditions have caused this 
favorable result in attendance. This might be if only 
one or two of these portables were considered, but when 
the results are so markedly in their favor throughout 
the city, it seems fair to assume that there is something 
in the buildings themselves that makes their conditions 
more healthful, and the only conditions in these portable 
buildings that vary from those in the large buildings are 
the method of heating and ventilating. 

Whether this improved condition is due to the 
jacketed stove or to the benefit of opening the windows 
at any time, it is hard to say. My personal belief is shat 
it is very largely due to the latter. 

In addition to these portable buildings handled on a 
gravity jacketed stove system, we carried on in our 
schools three open window classes. In these rooms a 
whole grade of children is ~!aced in a room whose win- 
dows are kept open, there being put in the lower sash 
a cheese cloth screen to prevent direct drafts upon the 
children, and the temperature of the room being main- 
tained at about fifty-five degrees. The ehildren are al- 
lowed to wear extra wraps if they desire, but they are 
given no extra nourishment, nor is the routiss 
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class in any way changed. They are not selected in any 
way whatsoever, except that we obtain the consent of 
the parents before putting a child into this room. We 
simply say to the parents of the children in a certain 
room in the building: “Are you willing that your child 
shall enter a room similar to the above?” Practically all 
of them are and we will open the windows and put in 
a cheese cloth screen. 

In School No. 13, the absence for this open window 
class, which was opened about February 1, varied as fol- 
lows: From November 1 to February 1, when the room 
was run as an ordinary classroom on a supposedly mod- 
ern, fan, plenum system, the average absence was 5.3 per 
cent. On February 1, the windows were opened and 
cheese cloth screens installed. The average absence 
from February 1 to May 1 dropped to three per cent. 
The teacher of this class in a recent letter states that 
“the establishment of this room was highly satisfactory 
and beneficial in many wavs. We had. throughout the 
remainder of the winter, the best attendance I have ever 
had in an entering room. The air was at all times fresh 
and invigorating and we are hoping to be allowed the 
privilece of continuing its use next year.” During this 
time, February 1 to Mav 1. the average absence of the 
other first grade rooms in this same building was 5.3 per 
cent., which is considerably above the average for the 
city. 

Another of these open-window rooms, 2 fourth grade 
room, was opened about February 1 in School No. 14. 
The average absence in this room from September 1! to 
Februarv 1 was 937 per cent. The average absence 
in the room from February 1 to May 1 was 2.88 per cent. 
an increase of five per cent. In the other fourth grade 
rooms in this buildine the average absence from Septem- 
ber 1 to February 1 was 5.11 per cent., and from Feb- 
ruary 1 to May 1 was 6.21 per cent., an increase of over 
one per cent. All the third gerade rooms in this building 
from February 1 to May 1 had an average absence of 4.28 
per cent.. and the average absence for the whole building 
during the time was 3.66 per cent. 

In School No. 15 one of these open window rooms 
was opened a year ago last March. Its effect was so 
pleasing that it was continued during the whole of the 
school year just passed. Owing to an epidemic of 
measles, the average absence was high, 4.91 per cent., 
but even this is considerably below the 4.73 per cent., 
which is the average of all first grade rooms in the city. 
These children were kept in the room throughout the 
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year. Their weights were taken at the first of Novem- 
ber, January, and May. For purposes of comparison, 
the weights were taken in two other first grade rooms 
in the same building. The children in these latter rooms 
made an average gain of 1.45 pounds, the children in the 
open window room made an average gain of 1.85 pounds, 
which is twenty-seven per cent. more gain than was 
made by the children in the ordinary first grade rooms. 

We have known for some time that children put in 
open-air classrooms and given extra rest and diet, as has 
been done for tubercular and sick children, will improve 
remarkably in their general condition and make mar- 
velous gains in health. During eighteen weeks in our 
own open-air school in Minneapolis, the children made 
an average gain of 3.3 pounds, two of them gained over 
nine pounds; one gained 6.6 pounds and made a double 
promotion in that time. We have not known, how- 
ever, whether this increase in weight was due to the type 
of curriculum, to the rest, to the open air, or to the in- 
creased diet, or to all these combined. It seems fair to 
assume, however, from these comparative weights, that 
a very large proportion of the gain is due to nothing 
but unadulterated fresh air, which is neither baked nor 
stewed. If we can maintain classrooms in the public 
schools on an open-window basis. we are making an 
immense saving. not onlv in the installation of costly ven- 
tilating apparatus and in the fuel now wasted in pro- 
ducing an excessive temperature, but we are also bene- 
fiting very largely the children im our schools, and are 
acquainting their parents with the fact that fresh air is 
essential, not only in school, but in the home. 

Some things are worthv of further studv. Will these 
conditions of better att-ndance in classrooms heated 
by a jacketed stove, where the teachers have the privi- 
lege of opening the windows, continue through a series 
of years? Second, and this we propose to examine into 
more carefully during the coming school year,—does 
the gain in weight of the children in this tyne of school- 
room compare favorably with the gain in weight of 
children of like grade and circumstances. in ordinary 
schoolrooms ventilated by the fan system? We have 
seen remarkable gains in weicht in open-air schools and 
our recent work shows very favorable extra gain in open 
window classes. If the figures on the children carei for 
by the jacketed stove system are in favor of the com- 
bination of jacketed stove and open window, what shall 
be our attitude towards the costly and apparently inef- 
ficient system of forced ventilation? 


HYGIENIC CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOLHOUSES FROM 
AN ARCHITECT’S STANDPOINT 


H. KILHAM 


Architect, Boston 


The enormous cost of the construction, installation 
and operation of present schoolhouse ventilating de- 
vices constitutes too heavy a draft upon the taxpayer. 
In a twenty-room school a space equal to that of two or 
more rooms is utilized for this purpose. Can more 
healthful as well as economical results be obtained by a 
return to a method of ventilation by simnly opening 
windows and supplying the schoolroom with air that is 
really fresh instead of cooked? 

So much advance has been made tn the general mat- 
ter of the hygienic construction of schoolhouses that it 
seems as if the last word must have been said as far 
as the architects are concerned. No longer is school- 
room air re-breathed by fifty pairs of lungs: the common 
drinking cup has been replaced by the bubbling stream; 
dust, once the bugbear of janitors, has fled before the 
combination of rounded corners and vacuum cleaner 
and the schoolroom is sunnv. well lighted, warmed to 
a uniform temperature, and in fact almost sterilized by 
the various devices calculated to conserve the health of 
teachers and pupils. The schoolhouse of to-day, com- 


pared with that of thirty years ago, seems to be almost 
a perfect structure. 


But there is another side to this. This germ-proof, 
dustless building is also a verv costly one. 

About the most important single item of schoolhouse 
expvense. both in construction and maintenance, its that 
of heating and ventilation. The laws of Massachusetts 
and many other states provide that no new schoolhouse 
shall be occupied until after the installation of apparatus 
capable of delivering at least thirty cubic feet of warmed 
outside air per minute to each occupant. In a large 
building this can only be satisfactorily accomplished by 
providing a ponderous arrangement of boilers, fans. 
ducts, and uptakes which sucks into the building the 
vivifying air from out of doors, draws it through and 
over steam coils which rob it not only of every particle 
of moisture but also whatever freshness it ever pos- 
sessed, then sometimes after attempting to restore the 
moisture by a “humidifier” or “air washer,” delivers it 
cooked, devitalized and sterile to the children, who take 
it as a substitute for the winds of Heaven. This sort 
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of air is the present sapply for not only schoolrooms 
and assembly halls, but think of it, gymnasiums as well! 

In my young days I attended a public school which 
had been built in the year 1874 and was regarded as a 
model of all that a schoolhouse ought to be, but the 
subject of ventilation had at that time not been seriously 
considered by architects. A hot air register in the 
floor, with a wooden ventilating duct about a foot square 
was then considered a very up-to-date arrangement. 
When the air of the schoolroom in winter got to an im- 
possible point our progressive teacher would order a 
girl to the piano, open all the windows, and put us 
through a standing series of exercises done to lively 
music, until refreshed and invigorated we sat down for 
another go at the books. The pupils of this room had 
the cobwebs cleared out of their brains by draughts of 
real outside air—and there was no expense about it. 
To-day. a twenty-room school building, costing say 
$110,000, of ordinary plan has to cover about 900 more 
square feet and contain perhaps 40,000 more cubic feet 
on account of space devoted to vertical lines of stacks. 
These stacks, built of brick or other fireproof materials, 
together with the horizontal ducts cost perhaps $10,000. 
The cost of the plenum system over direct heating ap- 
paratus in such a building would be about $5,000. The 
extra consumption of coal might be variously estimated 
but probably amounts to not less than seventy-five or one 
hundred tons a year. 

Experiments with open-air classes have perhaps not 
yet demonstrated that perfection has been attained but 
the testimony in general shows that pupils in these 
rooms make a great advance both mentally and physi- 
cally. It seems to me that much school work, especially 
of the kind done in “study hours,” could be profitably 
carried on in rooms built with windows only on one 
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side so as to eliminate draughts and made to open the 
entire size of the brick opening and kept open, the ex- 
treme cold in winter possibly being tempered by direct 
steam coils. Recitations and blackboard work could be 
conducted in absolutely open rooms on the roof, made 
with glass sides to close when the wind is too strong. 

I feel like speaking a word for the roof playground. 
The expense of making a roof surface suitable for a 
playground has frequently prevented its construction. 
When built these playgrounds have generallv been made 
of plate tiles set in cement over waterproofing on a 
roof structure of tile or reinforced concrete. Why 
should not a roof or second-class construction be built 
on the principle of a ship’s deck with splined planks 
made tight with oakum and waterproofed underneath 
and used for a playground? Certainly the cost per 
square foot would be less than that for city land. 

The schoolroom floor is perhaps the part of the build- 
ing on which the least progress has been made. Wood, 
the wearing surface generally used, is liable to wear out 
soon if not of the very best quality, it shrinks, leaving 
cracks to collect dirt, splinters, and is more or less ab- 
sorbent. 

I am conscious that the arguments I have advanced 
may seem weak, reactionary, and absurd to those familiar 
with the problems of school operation. Under the pre- 
vailing laws indirect. ventilation to the extent of thirty 
cubic feet per minute per person is obligatory and prob- 
ably rightly so, for in working with open windows the 
personal element plays. perhaps too prominent a part 
and the difficulty of supervision becomes too great. But 
if it is possible to give the children invigorating air 
and incidentally reduce the enormous cost of schoolhouse 
construction, I believe the matter is worthy of investi- 
gation and the gratitude of parents and taxpayers will 
await the successful investigator. 


SANITATION OF THE CONSOLIDATED COUNTRY SCHOOL 


WILLIAM GRAY SWANK, M, D. 
City Health Officer of Crawfordsville, Indiana 


In regard to those questions that effect the sanitation 
of the country school, the last word has not yet been 
spoken. The sanitary engineer and the physician may 
be agreed upon all of them, but the country school trus- 
tee and the tax-payer who foots the bills and who votes 
upon the expenditures are not yet informed upon them, 
or, if informed, not yet convinced of their vital signifi- 
cance. The vital importance of a high, dry, rolling situa- 
tion for the schoolhouse, ‘with an underlying formation 
of such nature as to insure good natural drainage, and 
so located with relation to adjacent grounds as to fur- 
nish an outlet for under-drainage that will insure_a dry 
basement, and for a sanitary sewer system—lI repeat, the 
vital importance of these items in helping to decide on 
the site of the consolidated school is not understood by 
the patrons, nor even by the school trustees themselves, 
when the selection of such a site interferes with the 
@qualizing of the length of the various school-hack 
routes. 

If a school district four or five miles by five or six 
miles in extent is of reasonably similar contour, with a 
suitable site at or near the centre of this territory, and 
if a bountiful supply of pure water can be secured at 
this site, one of the most vital questions connected with 
the health of the school is settled, and besides being 
settled right, is settled to the satisfaction of everyone 
concerned. The school-hack routes then can easily be 
arranged so that no large number of pupils will be car- 
ried to school over very long and rough routes while 
others are being carried over comparatively short 
routes. 

Ideally the site should be a sandy, gravelly knoll, in 
reasonable proximity to a woodland and adjacent to, 
or within reasonable distance from a rivulet or stream 
or other natural drainage. Next we drive at least a six- 
inch well down, till we reach a bountiful supply of good, 
wholesome water. We must not iorget that water for 
a school should be such that all the children, if possible, 
will like it; for surely nothing is of more importance to 


the health of the child than plenty of pure water, un- 
less it be plenty of pure air. The absolute necessity 
of a first-class water supplv cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. 

There is one place about a school building as well as 
any other building where we do not want water, and 
that is in the floor and walls of the basement. In these 
times when vocational teaching is so common in our 
schools, not only are the playrooms and the gymnasium 
in the basement, but the rooms where the various voca- 
tions are taught—the dining-rooms in connection with 
the cooking school, the kitchen and also the children’s 
lunching rooms—are all located in the basement as well. 
Therefore a considerable part of the time of nearly 
every pupil in the school is spent in the basement; and 
as the lower layers of the air in a basement are difficult 
to heat, because the hot air furnace commonly in use 
is never located lower than the basement flocr, it is of 
the very greatest importance that no precautions should 
be omitted that will help to insure a perfectly dry base- 
ment. 


There should be thorough under-drainage—deep 
drains of tile all around near the foot of the walls and 
shallow tile drains all about the ground. All down 
spouts from the buildings should be connected with 
these drains unless the water is carried to cisterns 
where it is stored for domestic use, or for fire pro- 
tection. The surface of fhe grétind should be graded to 
slope away from the building. The floor of the basement 
should be of reinforced concrete eight inches thick, ex- 
tending at least two feet beyond the full width of the 
wails, and the wails, which should be of reinforced ce- 
ment, should be built in one piece with the basement 
floor, so that there will be no joint between the floor 
and the walls to let in water. Everyone knows how 
impossible it has been heretofore to keep moisture out 
of a cellar and to keep dry the walls of a building below 
the grade line; but now it is an easy matter, if the walls 
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and floors are built right. and in one piece, and if a good 
water-proofing mixture is used in the cement. 

The health of the child will be greatly jeopardized if 
day after day he is on the road an hour in going to 
school and an hour in returning. I can imagine condi- 
tions so ideal, however, that the child might safely be 
on the road this long, but these ideal conditions would 
hhave to include an easy riding rig with well cushioned 
seats and high backs, reinforced with coiled springs like 
a good carriage seat, and the seats divided into spaces 
with arms to prevent the crowding of the little children 
by the larger ones. The conveyance should have to be 
well ventilated and well heated and not over-crowded. 
There is no doubt that the automobile will be the con- 
veyance used soon. Whatever the style of the convey- 
ance, it must be under the care of a good safe driver 
who has such powers of authority and discipline over his 
company of children that the hour on the road will be 
an hour of bodily rest and mental recreation, instead of 
an hour of bodliy torture, and to the timid little boy or 
girl, an hour of terror, as it often is to such a child 
crowded into a rough-riding hack. 

There are but two systems to consider at all—there 
is no middle ground, no other system, or lack of sys- 
tem, that ought to be thought of but these two, namely 
(1) a thoroughly equipped pressure tank sanitary water- 
closet system with a sanitary sewer into which all the 
filth of the whole institution empties and is carried away 
from the school site, including the washings from the 
school stable; (2) the “dry earth” privy for the reception 
of the human excrement and an equipment of inciner- 
ators for the domestic filth and garbage from the school 
kitchen and lunch rooms, and suitable dry fly-tight bins 
or pits for the stable filth. 

Of course the first is the only one to be thought of 
if a sufficient water supply and a suitable drainage site 
can at all be secured. The final cost of the labor of car- 
ing for any other system if this labor is taken into the 
question is greater than the cost of a thoroughly 
equippe 
above-mentioned disposal appurtenances. 

It is unneccessary to advance arguments in favor of 
the first method over the second. Everyone sees at a 
glance the advantages of the one over all others. The 
only question is that of cost. 

But it may be profitable to show the advantages of the 
dry-earth system of privies over all other systems, ex- 
cepting, all the time, the sanitary water-closet system. 
In the first plate it is the only safe system and costs 
so little in skill or time or money to install. Under 
certain circumstances these items cut quite a figure and 
are of real importance. In the second place is the fact 
that the simple old-fashioned privy system is the sys- 
tem that will have to be used by the vast majority of the 
individual children when they have grown up and be- 
come heads of families, especially if they continue to live 
in rural districts. Then what could be more important, 
more sensible, and withal more practical—these times of 
teaching the practical things of everyday life—than to 
make choice of necessity and institute a system of simple 
dry-earth closets at the consolidated educational centre 
of the country community, and teach the growing-up 
citizens how to care for the only kind of privy that 
should be countenanced in these days of advanced 
thought on sanitation. I am almost persuaded to ad- 
vocate the construction of a sample dry-earth privy at 
every country school to be used and cared for by the 
boys of the higher grades, even when a sanitary system 
of water closets is in use. 


“For everything under the sun there’s a reason or 
there’s none,” says the old saw, and following its further 
advice, “If there is one, try to find it,” German savants 
have been disputing as to the reason for the singing of 
telegraph wires. One reasomer says the sounds are 
caused by changes in the weather, and that infallible 
weather predictions could be’ made from the sounds; 
another says the sounds are made by a “seismic unrest”: 
while a third upholds the theory that the wind is the 
vocalist—the latter seeming to have the best of the ar- 
gument.—The Outlook. . 
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THE SEE AND SAY SERIES. _ By Sarah Louise Ar- 
nold, Elizabeth C. Bonney, and E. E. Southworth. Book 
I.. 128 pp. Illustrations in color. Price, 35 cents. 
A picture book teaching the letters and their sounds 
with lessons in word building. Teacher’s Manual to 
accompany Book I. 215 pp. Price, 50 cents. Boston, 
New York, and Chicago: Ginn & Co. 

This is the most profusely illustrated primer yet made. 
There are seven whole-page colored illustrations, 
thirty half-page colored pictures and sixty-five other il- 
lustrated and nearly 300 in black and white, in all about 
400 pictures, every one most captivating for children. 
If this is not the record it would be interesting to know 

it has been broken. But it is not primarily a 

picture book. The illustrations are merely incidental. 
These authors more heroically challenge the word 
method, the sentence method and the phonic method 
than any other modern book. We are quite amazed at 
their courage in this regard. What others have been 
saying freely in private they say publicly. We quote 
their own words: “The word and sentence methods at- 
tempted to correct the errors of the alphabet method. 
These methods emphasized the truth that words are 
merely signs of ideas and that sentences exist to ex- 
press thought. By these methods, we said, reading should 
become what it ought to be—getting the thought from 
the printed page. Every new word so learned by itself 
was the sign of an idea; in the sentence it helped to ex- 
press the thought. Children thus taught learned to read 
with expression, but were wholly dependent upon the 
teacher when confronted by an unfamiliar word. When 
later they were asked to spell and write, their reading 
had provided little aid. 

“The phonic method of teaching reading then attempted 
to correct the word and sentence methods. Elaborate 
systems were introduced to teach reading as based upon 
the sounds of words; series of reading books were cre- 
ated whose lessons were composed of words having 
given sounds. This naturally proved impossible as a 
method of teaching reading, for the form of the word be- 
came so important as to exclude all referenee to the idea, 
and the reading lesson had little intrinsic interest for 
the children.” The See and Say books separate the 
study of words from the study of reading. This is the 
slogan of these books. 

SOUTHERN LITERARY READINGS. By L. W. 
Payne, Jr., Adjunct Professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Cloth. 501 pp. Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 
Although not a bulky volume, this remarkably inter- 

esting book contains seventy-five selections, chosen from 

thirty-four representative Southern prose writers and 
poets from the beginning of the last century until the 
present time, including such names as Audubon, Poe, 

Timrod, Hayne, Lanier, Grady, Harris, Hopkinson Smith 

and Cawein, although we note the absence of Thomas 

Nelson Page. Each author is discussed in a biographical! 

sketch which precedes the selections from his works, 

and in addition a footnote gives in each case the title of 
the most authoritative biography to which recourse can 
be had for further information. Notes are appended 
which explain fully all references in the text, geographi- 
cal, biographical, or grammatical, with thought-ques- 
tions and a literary analysis for each selection. Four- 
teen full-page portraits add to the interest of the volume. 

This book is intended primarily for use in Southern 
schools, but it is quite as appropriate for the schools of 
the North as well. It contains in its pages the speech of 
Justice Lamar, a former Confederate soldier, in eulogy 
of Oharles Sumner, an address which closes with the 
quoted words: “My countrymen! know one another, and 
you will love one another.” That knowledge can best 
be advanced by the study by each section of the ideals 
and aspirations of the other, and there is no medium 
better for the purpose than literature. The conflict of 
North and South was distinguished by great and noble 
deeds on both sides, and the study of the literature and 
history of that period can have only one result—the 
realization of our common heritage of patriotism, self- 
sacrifice, and valor. May this and all books of its class 
find a hearty welcome in the North as well as in the 
South! 


KREUZ UND QUER DURCH DEUTSCHE 
LANDE. By Professors Robert Mezger and Wilhelm 
Mueller. New York: American Book Company. 


Price, 69 cents. 


A delightful little volume intended to furn'sh a variety 
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of suitable, instructive, and interesting reading nfatter 
for classes in second year German. In the midst of the 
variety offered unity is preserved by presenting all the 
scenes and incidents in connection with the tour of two 
Americans who are visiting the various places of inter- 
est in Germany. Description, history, legend, adven- 
ture, humorous incidents, anecdotes, ballads and songs 
are interwoven in the little sketch and the student gains 
an insight into the family life, the manners and customs, 
industries, civilization, ideals and spirit of the German 
people through the medium of clear, idiomatic German 
wielded by two masters of literary style. The book is 
iMlustrated and supplied with a comprehensive map of 
Germany. 


THE QUEST OF THE BEST. By William De Witt 
Hyde. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00, net; postage, 10 cents. 
President Hyde of Bowdoin has always been an inspir- 

ing leader of young men, both in writing and speaking. 
Like many of his other books this grew out of a course 
of lectures given before the Conference of Workers with 
Boys held in Indiana this vear. The method followed is 
to present the five stages through which the normal boy 
passes—natural badness, artificial goodness, the quest of 
the best, missing the best, and the personal motive and 
the social medium. To each of these topics a chapter is 
devoted, each of which applies its main thesis to such 
ethical relations as personal appearance, diet, stimulants, 
recreation, work, expenditure, courage, etc. The chapter 
dealing with the social side of boy training discusses the 
subject of child labor, industrial education, vocational 
guidance, the juvenile court, the playground movement, 
and clubs and associations. 


THE STORY OF RICHARD DOUBLEDICK. By 
Charles Dickens. With dlustrations by W. B. Wol- 


len. 

WILLIAM TINKLING. By Charles Dickens. With 
illustrations by S. Beatrice Pearse. 

CAPTAIN BOLDHEART AND THE LATIN-GRAM- 
MAR MASTER. Holiday Romance from the Pen 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Robin Redforth, Aged Nine. 
By Charles Dickens. 

THE THREE GOLDEN APPLES. 
Hawthorne. 

THE PARADISE OF CHILDREN. By Nathaniel! 
Hawthorne. Illustrated by Patten Wilson. 

Boston and ‘New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Each 7 by 8%. Cloth. Full-page illustrations in 
color. Price, 50 cents each. 

Here are five classics for children by their most fas- 
cinating authors, exquisitely and captivatingly illus- 
trated in full-page color pictures, in size, type, and bind- 
ing that will delight little people. Any one of them will 
be highly prized and intensely enjoyed by any child. One 
takes no risk of possible regret who sends any one of 
these to any child from eight to twelve, boy or girl. Why 
take risk when an entirely safe proposition is offered as 
in these books? This is the reviewer's query and not the 
publishers’. 


By Nathaniel 


BEDTIME STORIES. The Adventures of Reddy 
Fox, The Adventures of Johnny Chuck, both by 
Thornton W. Burgess. With illustrations by Harrison 
Cody. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Decorated 
cloth. Each, 50 cents, net. . 
Thornton W. Burgess is the man of the hour in chil- 

dren’s stories. He has made a great hit with boys and 

girls as well as with parents who read to them. He 
caught the public with his “Old Mother West Wind 

Series,” and the “Bedtime Story-Books” are an im- 

provement on the others if possible. These stories are 

shorter though they retain the names of the other char- 
acters who live in Green Meadows and the Green For- 
est. Each book is devoted to the adventures of one 
animal, and tells of his pranks and his good times, his 
troubles, his enemies, and the friends who help him. The 
stories are written with the same truth to nature, charm 
of style. and strong appeal to children that made the 
“Mother West Wind” books so successful. The illustra- 
tions are especially attractive. Reddy was a smart little 
fox and usually followed this grandmother's teachings 
pretty carefully, but this tells the mishaps. that befell 
him because he was proud, and taught him some of the 
things that little foxes should never forget. Johnny 

Chuck suddenly became dissatisfied with his home in the 

Green Forest, so the started out to see the world. The 

story is of the adventures of the woodchuck family. 
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THE FRIENDLY ENBMY. By T. P- Cameron” Wil- 

soe New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Cloth, 12mo, 

pp. 

This is rather a dramatic story of slum life writtea 
with a conscientiousness. of..social wrong and @ keea 
realization of the great difficulty in the way of righting 
of such wrongs. It shows a gropitig’ after better 
things and the active rebellion against things as they 
are. It ds full of thought and»penetration, vividly writ- 


ten, and shows a cafryimg power that would move’ the 
most apathetic. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Economic Determinism.” By Lida Parce. Price, $1.00.—“The 
His College.” By F.C. Leckwood. Chicago: Charles 

. Kerr & Co. 

“Secrets Out of Doors.” By William H.Gibson Price, 50 cents. 
—‘Joe, the Book Farmer.” By Garrard Harris. Price,$1.00. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Carlyle’s ‘On Heroes, Hero-Wership, and the Heroic in History.” 
By H. 5S. Murch. Bosten: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“Worship in the Sun School.” By Hugh Hartshorne. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“The Ancient World.” By Clement Du Pontet.—‘Modern Ameri- 
ean Speeches.” By L. #4. Boardman. Price, 40 cents.—Ursule 
Mirouét.”” By H. de Balzac. Edited by T. H. Bertenshaw. Long- 
mans’ French Texts. Cloth, 126 pages. Price, 35 cents. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“‘A New Discovery of the Old Art of Teaching Scheol.”” By Charies 
Hoole. Price, $3.00. Syracuse, New York: C. W. Bardeen. 

“Plays for the Home.” Ry Augusta Stevenson. Price. $1 25. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Advanced Algebra.” By Jeseph V. Collins. Price, $1.50.—“Kreuz 
und Quer dureh Deutsche Lande By Rebert and Wilheim 
Muelier,—*Essentials of Physics." By George A. Hoadley. Price, 
$1.25. New York: American Book Company. 

‘‘3tery Book Treasures.”’ By Clara Marray. Price, 75 cents.—‘‘The 
Child’s Book of American History.’’—Ry A. T. Blaisdell and F. K. 
Ball. Price, 75 centa.—“Clover.”” By Susan Coolidge.—‘‘Colette in 
France."” By E.B. Blaisdell. Price, 60 cents.—“The Adventures of 
Reddy Fox.” By J. W. Burgess. Price, 50 cents.—“The Adventures 
of Johnny Chuck.”” Price.50cents. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“The Quest of the Best.” By William DeWitt Hyde. Price, $1.00. 
— Wagner's ‘‘Tristam and Isoide.”” Price, 75 cents.—A Camp Fire 
Girl Story." By H. Comsteck. Price, New i- 
can Drama.” By Richard Burton. Price, $1.25. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

“A Short History of the United States."" By J.8. Bassett. Price 
$2.50.—“‘The Meseage of Greek Art.’ By H. H. Powers. Price, $2.00 
—‘Stories of Old Greece and Rome.” By E. K. Baker. Priee, $1.50° 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘*Tennyson and Browning.” By R. H. Fletcher. Cedar Rapids: 
The Toreh Press. 

‘algebra —First Course.” By Edith Long and W. C. Brenke. Price, 
$1.10. New York: The Century Company. 


AN IDEAL COURSE IN NATURE STUDY 


FOR THE GRAMMAR GRADES 


THE DALLAS LORE SHARP 
NATURE SERIES 


I, THE FALL OF THE YEAR 
Il. WINTER 

Il. THE SPRING OF THE YEAR 
IV. SUMMER (in Preparation) 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
‘By Robert Bruce Horsfall 
Each volume, 60 cents, net. Postpaid 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news w be 
inserted under this heading are 
selicited from school autherities 

ft every state in the Union. To be 

avallabie, these contributions should 

@e short and prehensive. Copy 

gheuld be received by the editor not 

later than Friday preceding date of 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
OCTOBER. 


Massachusetts Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion; W. H. Price, Watertown, sec’y. 

17-18: Eastern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Charleston; Mary E. Mc- 
Coy, sec’y. 

19-25: Seventh Annual Convention, 
National Society for the Promotfon 
of Industrial Education, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; C. A. Prosser, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City, 
sec’y. 

22-25: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. Fifty-first annual meeting, 
Minneapolis; Dean L. A. Weigle, 
Carleton College, Northfield, presi- 


dent. 

23-25: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Montpelier; Principal 
Amy PB. Drake, St. Johnsbury, sec’y. 

24: Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford and New Haven; 
Ss. P. Willard, Colchester, sec’y. 

24: Hampden County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Springfield: Lina 

Greenlaw, Springfield, sec’y. 

80-31 and November 1: Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, Provi- 
dence; John F. Deering, Arctic, 


sec’y. 

20-31: Maine Association. Bangor; H. 
A. Allen, Augusta, sec’y. 

October 3)-November 1: _Southern 
Education Association, Nashville; 
WwW. F. Feagin, Montgomery, Ala., 
sec’y. 


6-7: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Cg W. C. Bishop, Uni- 
versity ace, sec’y. 

€-&: Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee. 

6-8: Indiana Cities and Towns Super- 
intendents’ Association, Indianapo- 
lis: I. E. Kelley, Montpelier, sec’y. 

24-26: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Svracuse; Richard A. 

27-29: Texas State Teachers’ sso- 
ciation, Dallas; . KF. 
Marlin, sec’y. 


DECEMBER. 

17-20: Southern California Teachers” 
Association, Los Angeles; Mark 
Keppel, Los Angeles. sec’y. 

29-21: State Teachers’ Association of 

Oklahoma, Tulsa. 


a 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
DANFORTH. District Superin- 
tendent John Philbrooke now has the 
Danforth high school located in a 
fine new building and a course is of- 
fered which is up to the best Maine 
standards. 


TOPSHAM. Under the direction 
of Charles G. Wheeler, the teacher of 
manual training, the boys of the 
Topsham grammar school are erect- 
ing a two-room structure of the 
bungalow type for the use of the 
girls of the domestic science depart- 
ment. Last year the boys of the 
Brunswick grammar school built a 
building for the use of the manual 


training department. 


ALBION. Albion accepted the 
unusually useful gift of Frank L. 
Besse of inton last Saturday,— 
a new brick school building costing 
more than $15,000 and three acres of 
land surrounding it. 

ORONO. With an entering 
class_.of more than 300 the enroll- 
ment at the University of Maine ts 
about 740. 


WATERVILLE. The freshman 
class at Colby numbers 136, and the 
total enrolment more than 400. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Dartmouth has an entering class 
of about 375. 


PORTSMOUTH. Out of re- 
spect to the memory of Miss Corilla 

ggleston, assistant principal of the 
Portsmouth Training school, whose 
tragic death in an automobile acci- 
dent on September 15, cast a gloom 
over the school department, there 
was no session in the public schools 
the afternoon of September 17. 


SOMERSWORTH. The school 
board placed a ban on dancing at 
school entertainments of any nature. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. A class of more than 
500 reached the limit imposed by 
present equipment at Simmons Col- 
lege. 


CAMBRIDGE. John S. Phin- 
ney, for several years sub-master in 
the Latin school, has taken a posi- 
tion at Browne and Nichols schools. 


WELLESLEY. With a fresh- 
man class of more than 450 the total 
enrollment at Wellesley College will 
reach 1,400 this year. 

With the opening of its thirty- 
eighth academic year Monday, 
Wellesley College made several vital 
changes in its curriculum and im- 
portant additions to its faculty. 

Foremost among the faculty 
changes is the appointment of Miss 
Alice Vinton Waite as dean, a re- 
ward that comes to her in recogni- 
tion.of seventeen years’ service in 
Wellesley’s English department. 

Chief among additions to the cur- 

riculum are courses in debating for 
sophomore English students, and 
practical imstruction in modern kin- 
dergarten training for advanced 
girls. 
In connection with the latter course 
a kindergarten building is being 
built on one corner of the campus. 
Here Wellesley students will aid in 
imstructing village children, for 
whom free classes are to be con- 
ducted. 

Wellesley’s experiment in- practi- 
eal kindergarten work, an innovation 
in women’s colleges, has already 
aroused widespread interest among 
directors of educational institutions 
throughout the country. 


WORCESTER. Miss Helen R. 
Hildreth of Boston was elected to 
succeed Miss Cleo Murtland as di- 
rector of the Worcester Trade 
School for Girls. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
opened for its first year under the 
new president, Ira N. Hollis, with 
an enrollment of 550. 


WALTHAM. Girls as well as 
boys are taking the work in the 
primary classes at the high school, 
which are held four afternoons a 
week. No phase of the manual train- 
ing instruction is more popular. 


PALE RIVER. Jerome P. Fog- 
well was appointed principal: of the 
Susan H. Wixon school at $1,500, 


NEWBURYPORT. Miss Sarah 
B. Chute becomes president of the 
Newburyport Teachers’ Association 
owing to the departure of J. Albert 
Brack from the city. 
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HOLYOKE. Plans are being 
discussed for the establishment of a 
French normal school in Holyoke, 
and already a subscription has beez 
made toward the funds necessary for 
its establishment. The French so- 
Cieties in the city are interested, and 
have promised to contribute, it is un- 
derstood. If the project is carried 
through Holyoke will be the first 
city to have such a school. 

The courses will be wholly in 
French, and it is expected that 
teachers from France will be se- 
cured later. It is also assured that 
applications from students to take im 
the courses will come in freely and 
that the membershin will be a good- 
sized one at the start. 

PRINCETON. Marshall O. Ead- 
son’s resignation as superintendent 
of the Princeton, Sterling, and 
Westminster schools was accepted to 
take effect October 1. Superintend- 
ent Harry C. Waldron of Westboro 
was elected to sueceed Mr. Edson. 
Mr. Waldron has been superintend- 
ent in Westboro since 1895, before 
that holdimg a district superintend- 
ency in New Hampshire. 

SPRINGFIELD. Almost all the 
civic and social institutions in the 
city were represented at the first 
meeting this year of the citizens’ 
committee on social centres, which 
has taken up the problem of the 
wider use of public school buildings. 

Throuch the efforts of the Spring- 
field Teachers’ Club, Springfield has 
been made a local centre for an ex- 
tension course under administrative 
supervision and control of Columbia 
University. A course in educational 
wsychology is to be started about 
October 1, and consists of fifteen lec- 
tures, the class meet‘ng once a week. 
A credit of two points is given to- 
ward degrees A. B., A. M., or B. S. 
Tt is open to the public of Spring- 
field and surrounding towns and of- 
fers unusual opportunity to those in- 
terested. 

LENOX. Principal Robert B. 
Masterson of the Lenox high school 
has resigned and accepted a high 
school principalshin in Boston. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. At the Atwell 
Avenue primary school, where Miss 
Stella B. Healey is principal. there 
are two sets of teachers and three 
“shifts” of pupils, so crowded are 
conditions. One group starts at 
8.30, another at 9 and the third at 
10.30. One school building is reallv 
doing the work of two. The school 
is in a crowded section, and in the 
school this fall there is only one pu- 
pil whose mother tongue is English. 


CONNECTICUT. 
FARMINGTON. Women from 


all narts of the country have signified 
their intentions to return to Far- 
mington October 15 to attend the re- 
union of the pupils of Miss Sarah 
Potter, who conducted a girls’ 
school im this town for nearly fifty 
years. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Miss Cleo 
Murtland resigned as director of 
the Worcester, Mass., Trade school 
to accept a position with the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of 
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Industrial Education. She will 
serye as secretary of the national 
committee which will study the de- 
yelopment of vocational training for 

irls. 

’ The New York board of ednea- 
tion has adopted améndment to 
Ws by-laws which reads as follows: 
“The principal of each high school 
may organize, subject to, the ap- 
proval of the board of. superintend- 
ents, a_ students’ vocational bureau, 
for the purpose of furnishing em- 
ployers with information concerning 
students and former students, for 
obtaining fittmg employment for 
such students, and for obtaining and 
recording information concerning 
the adiustment of high school edu- 
ication to occupations upon which 
the students may enter.” 

Mrs. Charles A. Becker, wife of 
Police Lieutenant Becker, has re- 
turned to her class in a Manhattan 
public school after a year’s leave of 
absence. L 

TROY. William C. Smith is. di- 
tector of the new vocational school 
‘established here. Miss Nettie B. 
Hills has charge of the girls’ de- 
‘partment. 

BROOKLYN. The Brooklyn 
‘Teachers’ Association, with its 5,890 
members, has started on a promising 
year under William J. Morrison’s 
presidency. It is predicted that 
there will be 6,000 members at the 
end of the year. 

The association. will offer over 
eighty courses to teachers this year 
‘im affiliation with Adelphi. College, 
‘St. John’s College, the Polyteehnic, 
the Brooklyn Institute. Last 
‘year 3,046 teachers took the courses. 
‘President Morrison has a plan of 
uniting ‘the gradivates of the’ public 
schools of Brooklyn with the .teach- 
ers in a movement to create the Uni- 
versity of Brooklyn. 

BUFFALO. E. W. Weaver of 
the Brooklyn Boys’ high school has 
completed his study of Buffalo’s 
problems of vocational guidamce and 
‘industrial education under the aus- 
pices of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the has returned to Brooklyn 
after a six-months’ leave of absence. 

As a result of his work at Buffalo 
a school vocation bureau under the 
direction of one of the princivals of 
the elementary schools of Buffalo 
is in operation, an efficiency, bureau 
for the supervision of the™ young 
people in service has received the 
endorsement of the special commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and an evening college of industrial 
engineering for the training of fore- 
men in the more rational handling of 
recruits has also received the en- 
‘dorsement of the business men’s 
committee. 


The results of the educational sur-: 


veys of the various growing indus- 
tries of the city have met with such 
approval that the Chamber of Com- 
merce has authorized the results of 
these surveys to be put in the shape 
of a handbook of industries for 
study in the upper grade of the 
schools and the appropriation has 
been made by that body for supply- 
ing these handbooks to the public 
and private schools of the city. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA. Dr. William 


C. Jacobs, associate superintendent 
of public schools, is drafting a list of 
new elementary schools to be built 


from the loan of $3,000,000 that will. 
be floated by the board of education. 


According to the plans outtined By 
Dr. Jacobs the city will need about 
thirty4ive new schools in order to 
meet the demané of those pupils 
who are still on part time Or ‘wifo 
would be on part time next June. 

Dr. Fred Gowing was chosen prin- 
cipal of the Philadelphia high school 
for girls last week. 

The committee on Public School 
Extension, composed of Superin- 
tendent Brumbaugh, John Burt, John 
S. Rilling, and John C. Winston, has 
made a report on the “Wisconsin 
Idea.” 

The committee made four sugges- 
tions for adopting and extending ex- 
tension work in Pennsylvania:— 

First—That by law there is a great 
educational machinery, known as the 
public schools, which ought to be 
utilized in this work; (a) by convey- 
ing to the teachers of the public 
schools. the wealth of, learning 
evolved and formulated in college 
and university, and (b) by making 
the public schoolbuilding the centre 
of adult education, as it now is the 
centre of childhood education. 

Second—That the vocational inter- 
ests of all the people should be con- 
sidered and provided for. Evening 
schools, social centres, home and 
school. associations, debating so- 
cieties and continuation Schools 
could readily be fostered and made 
the agencies for the conveyance of 
expert information to the entite 
population. 

Third—That the scope of the pub- 
lic school curriculum should be so 
modified as to provide a much richer 
and informing vocational 
training for its punils. To omit this 
element of essential training in the 
public schools, and then endeavor 
by university approach to give this 


discipline to the adult population, 1s | 


economic waste and pedagogic folly. 

Fourth—That an entirely new but 
vital feature of extension work 
should be provided for the people of 
Pennsylvania,—namely, a training in 
home-making, through which in a 
definite way the individual is made 
consciously aware of the meaning 
of parenthood and childhood and 
the type of life which best promotes 
good citizenship and which recog- 
nizes the fact that there can be no 
enduring progress to a people with- 
out enduring virtue and a compelling 
consciousness that God must centre 
life of all progressive civiliza- 
ion. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 


MEMPHIS. N. M. Williams, 
president of the high school for 
several years, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools for two years, 
succeeding L. E. Wolfe: who has 
been superintendent for two years. 
W. S. Jones, who had two votes 
out of five for superintendent, was 
re-elected assistant superintendent, 
which position he has held for many 
years. The inner history of Mem- 
affairs educationally past 
finding out from the outside. The 
board has stood three to two in 
every election in recent years, and 
no man has been more than a one- 
termer. McNeil. Bailey, and Wolfe 
comming ani going on the three to 
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‘two basis. Mr. Williams is the first 


local man to be elected. If we mis- 
ce HOt “Wharton has" ab 
ways had the two minority votes and 
an. imtensely earnest following. 
He has never failed to be hand 
somely re-elected as assistant super- 
intendent for nearly a quarter of a 
century. 


ALABAMA. 


TROY. The rural school experi- 
ment station of the State Normal 
school here has been an immense 
success from the start, and the other 
rural schools of Pike County have 
not been slow in following the 
model. 


OKLAHOMA. 


TAHLEQUA. A. M: Bumann of 
the Kansas State Normal Training 
school at Pittsburg, Kansas, is the 
anew director of industrial arts in the 
Northeastern State Normal school 
here. 

TULSA. E. E. Overholster sue- 
ceeds Superintendent J. A. Koontz, 
who has gone to Joplin, Mo. 


ARKANSAS. 
LITTLE ROCK. The total high 


school enrollment of the state for 
the school year which closed Jute 
30, 1913, was 11,704. The enroll- 
ment for the school year whith 
clésed June 30, 1911, was 6,708. 
imerease in high soltodl enrollment: 
for the two years durine whith 
state aid has obtained amounts fo 
4,996, or 74.5 per cent., largely dite 
to the stimulus” given the high 
-scheols through the Wmistration 
of state aid. 

No statistics on high schools in 
Arkansas were available until Sep- 
tember 1, when B. W. Torreyson, 
professor of secondary education 
presented his report to the state 
board of education. His report 
shows that the state is receiving won- 
derful returns from the $50,000 ex- 
pended annually for state aid to 


Learnthe 
Truth 


. Ignorance of the laws of 
fe has led toe very seri- 
ous misfertune s,—and the 
dissipation of this ignor- 
aace will result in truer 
modesty, lessdiseaseanda 
happu rand purer socie:y. 


The Education of Sex 
A oe from the Writings of 
R. JOHN COWAN 
and other Eminent Authorities 

Contains 25 Chapters Fully Illustrated 

The Subject Matter of Some Chapters is 

The True and False ()bjects in Marryi 

Who should and Who Should Not Mars. 

How to Select a Husband or Wife. 

to Obtain Perfect Offspring. 

regnancy and Labor. 
abor and Nursing. 

Anatomy and Physiology (Male). 
Anatomy and Physiology , Female) 
Diseases of Women 
lbiseases of Men. 
How to Insure Marital Happiness and 
Other Important Chapte:son Ev)! Habits, etc. 

The Education of Sex has the endorse- 
ment of leading Universities, Colleges, 
schools, Eminent Statesmen and Preach- 


hp Professors throughout the coun- 
ry 


Write for Booklet and Endorsements. 


GRAVIC FUB, CO, mateo 


Phila, Pa, 
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high schools, in return for which 
aid the state high schools give free 
tuition to outside pupils and to 
teachers. 


TEXAS. 

AUSTIN. F. M. Bralley, director 
of the University of Texas extension 
department and formerly’ state su- 
perintendent, has gone to visit the 
University’ of Wisconsin, to. study 
extension methods there. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce is doing every- 
thing possible to have Grand Rap- 
ids ready to teceive the National 
Societv for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education in proper style 
October 23. Harry Wheeler, 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; Hon. 
W. Redfield, secretary of 
commerce; Hon. W.. D. Wil- 
son, seoretary of jabor; Governor 
Ferris of Michigan are among those 
on the program. 

The formal banquet will be done 
away with this year and a “get to- 
gether” gathering, followed by 
speeches and buffet lunch, substi- 
tuted. 

SAGINAW. A beginning in vo- 
cational guidance work has been 
made in the senior classes in eco- 
nomics in the Saginaw high school. 
The following are questions used in 
those classes and their answers :— 

Ouestion 1. Have you selected a 
business, profession, or occupation 


Cleaner Books and Cleaner Fingers will be the result 


New Eagland Cities have seen many changes in the past thirty 
years—but the Holden Covers have not changed—they are AS 
GOOD TO-DAY as they were thirty years ago. 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


that you expect to follow as a life 
work? Boys—Yes, ten; No, ten. 
Girls—Yes, seventeen. No, four. 

2. Did you come to your decision 
in the grammar school or the high 
school? Boys—grammar school, 0; 
high school, ten. Girls—grammar 
school, six; high school, eleven. 

Did you come to your decision 

alone or through the aid of parents 
or teachers? Boys—alone, nine; 
with aid, four. Girls—alone, six; 
with aid, twelve. 


OHIO. 


LANCASTER. In a speech here 
of the fundamentals of progressive 
legislation, Governor Cox dealt es- 
pecially with rural education. He 
said in part:— 

“The school survey, which is about 
completed, reveals conditions which 
will be more than surprising to the 
people. The condition of the coun- 
try schools is most unfortunate. The 
state, through funds contributed by 
the people, maintains normal schools 
and it has developed that as soon as 
the teacher becomes proficient by 
reason of his course in the normal 
school he goes to the city. 

“The country school is becoming 
practically depopulated in some 
places because the country teacher, 
in many instances, does not measure 
up-to the standard in efficiency. 
Minnesota is the only state up to 
this time which has attempted to do 
what Ohio must do, and that is in- 
augurate a vigorous and energetic 
plan to rehabilitate the country 
schools. 

“Some people may hold that it is 
none of the state’s business if some 
of the communities in Ohie.permit 


SANITARY BOOK COVERS 


(Holden Unfinished Leatherette Material) 
FROM A PEDAGOGIC STANDPOINT 


MAN IS WHAT HIS HABITS MAKE HIM 


Train children to habits of Economy and Cleanliness 
by supplying Holden Covers for the outside of Free 
Books, Binders and Transparent Paper for the inside. 


Centre the child’s attention on the Cover of his book 
by frequent examinations and liberal use of fines 
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their schools to go down. The po- 
lice power of the state cannot be in- 
voked in a more useful way than by 
compelling the standardization of 
methods for the conduct of the 
schools. There are country boards 
of education with a surplus in their 
treasuries that are permitting their 
schools to run only seven months. 

“The police power of the state is 
called into play to stamp out conta- 
gion, and yet I know of nothing 
more unhealthful than to permit any 
community in Ohio to lapse into a 
state. of educational decay. The 
same® power of the state which pre- 
serves the symmetry and dignity of 
our moral structure must be used to 
insure the education of the youth of 
the state.” 


TOLEDO. President E. D. Libbey 
of the board of education gave $100 
apiece to ten Toledo teachers for 
summer school work at Columbia, 
Chicago, and Wisconsin. 

Ralph Demorest of the Central 
high school was elected principal of 
the new Scott high school. 

COLUMBUS. Ohio State Uni- 
versity has introduced an appren- 
tice course in animal husbandry that 
includes two years’ study at the uni- 
versity and two years practical work 
on a stock farm. The student in 
this course spends the first year at 
the university; the second on a 
stock farm; the third year at the uni- 
versity again, and the fourth year 
on another stock farm. The stu- 
dents are paid for their work while 
on the farm. The plan has interested 
a number of the leading stock men 
of Ohio and other states, and they 
are co-operating with the university 
in carrying it out. 
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NEW PHILADELPHIA. Su- 
perintendent Charles F. Limbach is 
to have a $105,000 hich school build- 
ing and a new grade building here. 

STEUBENVILLE. Teachers 
here have received salary increases 
ranging from $25 to $150. 


INDIANA. 


LAFAYETTE. Harry E. Taylor, 
a graduate of Stout Institute, is di- 
rector of the new vocational school 
here, which is to keep open twelve 
months each year. 

INDIANAPOLIS. W. F. Book 
js the newly appointed assistant 
state superintendent in Indiana, in 
charge of vocational education. Mr. 
Book was professor of psychology 
at the Indiana State University, com- 
ing to that institution from a simi- 
lar position in the University of 
Montana. 

Z. M. Smith of Purdue University 
has been appointed state agent in 
charge of agricultural education in 
Indiana. Professor Smith has had 
considerable experience in the boys’ 
and girls’ club work and in agricul- 
tural extension work. 

SPENCER. Willis Holeman has 
taken up his work as superintendent 
here with great promise. 


MISSOURI. 


COLUMBIA. Stephens College 
of Columbia will be the first junior 
college in Missouri to offer the de- 
gree of associate in arts, instead of 
the degree of bachelor of arts. In 
addition to this change, a course in 
eugenics is offered for the coming 
year, the first ever given at.a 
woman’s college in Missouri. The 
college also has added a department 
of education with power to issue 
state certificates to teach school. 
Graduates in this department will re- 
ceive five-year certificates and 
graduates in the literary department 
certificates to teach for three years. 

Principal Ira S. Griffith of the vo- 
cational school at the Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute is the new head of 
the department of manual arts at the 
University of Missouri. He is suc- 
ceeded by Frederick H. Evans. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Prevocational work 
will be extended in Chicago to in- 
clude five more schools, making six 
centres in all. Another step in vo- 
cational work in this city is the ap- 
pointment of Assistant Superintend- 
ent Elizabeth W. Murphy to do out- 
side work in interviewing and plan- 
ning with employers for the estab- 
lishment of vocational or apprentice 
classes for girls. 

October 6 Chicago evening classes 
will open, offering the most varied 
and thorough courses ever under- 
taken in this city. 

Last year 27,987 persons took ad- 
vantage of these free night schools. 
In the sewing classes were regis- 
tered 1.497 girls; 842 girls studied 
cooking. In the commercial branches 
3,720 students were enrolled. The 
largest number, however, took up 
industrial subjects, a total of 4,506 
having entered these classes. Other 
classes, including English for for- 
eigners, elementary grade work, 
high school subjects, physical train- 
ing and deaf oral classes, had en- 
17,651 students. 
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College of Oratory 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


‘The largest schoo! of Oratory, Literature, and 
Ped in America, it aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new es nt 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall i 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FREEPORT. County  Superin- 
tendent Cyrus Gove issued an elabo- 
rate and valuable annual circular to 
his teachers in September, 1913. 


WISCONSIN. 


The State Normal schools of the 
state had vastly better considera- 
tion by the legislature than ever be- 
fore. Practically every school in 
the state gets from $100, to $150,- 
000 for new equipment. 

RIVER FALLS. The State Nor- 
mal school opens with a third more 
students than a year ago, and a new 
building is in sight costing $124,000, 
which will make the equipment 
simply fine for the purposes.of the 
school. 

WHITEWATER. The White- 
water Normal school offers a com- 
plete commercial course. 

H. H. Schroeder of the faculty 
here has gone to Normal, Illinois, 
at an increased salary. 


MINNESOTA. 


REDWOOD FALLS. The Red- 
wood Falls schools opened with a 
record attendance. The enrollment 
in the high school is 215. Special 
courses are given in manual training, 
domestic science, agriculture, and 
normal training; and a night school 
is maintained. The school 
owns a Victrola and is putting in 
about $75 worth of playground ap- 
paratus. Claude W. Street, M. A., 
University of Minnesota, has been 
engaged as superintendent for a sec- 
ond year at a large increase in sal- 
ary. 

ST. PAUL. With the beginning 
of the school year S. A. Challman 
became commissioner of school 
buildings, a position created by the 
last legislature. Mr. Challman has 
made a special study of school build- 
ings and is well qualified for this im- 
portant place. A. B. McLean, for 
the last six years swperintendent at 
Fergus Falls, becomes graded 
school inspector; E. T. Critchett, 
who has served as assistant state in- 
spector, becomes director of the 
State Teachers’ Employment Bu- 
reau; Raymond A. Kent leaves the 
superintendency of Winona to be- 
come secretary of the State Educa- 
tional Commission. 


IOWA. 
SHENANDOAH. Superintend- 
ent H. E. Wheeler has gone to the 
superintendency in Austin, Minne- 
sota. 
WASHINGTON. Principal C. 


D. Loose was elected to the superin- 
tendency here. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
HURON. After serving as presi- 
dent of Huron College for fifteen 
years, Dr. C. H. French resigned to 
take up new work for the college 
board. He is succeeded by Dean 
Harry M. Gage. 


Institute of Musical Art of the City 
of New York 


Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH - - Director 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER - - Principal 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 4th and 7th 


ENROLLMENT 
September 29th to October 9th 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
on application. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mase. Fer both sexes 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. OC. Beyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training ef teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pie- 
man, Principal. 


KANSAS. 


HAYS CITY. William A. Lewis 
of the University of Utah was ap- 
pointed principal of the Western 
Normal school here by the Educa- 
tional State Board of Administra- 
tion. Mr. Lewis was formerly on 
the faculty of the Kirksville, Mo., 
Normal school. 


WELLINGTON. W. C. Me- 
Croskey, who was formerly high 
school principal here as he was in 
Kansas City, Horton, and Sterling, 
has gone to Porto Rico to become 
principal of the largest high school 
on the island, at Ponce. 


EMPORIA. James W. Mayberry, 
dean of the Methodist University, 
Guthrie, Okla., succeeds J. M. Iden 
as head of the department of chem- 
istry at the Kansas State Normal 
school. Mr. Mayberry was for- 
merly superintendent of the schools of 
Larned. 


GARDEN CITY. The new su- 
erintendent here, succeeding G. G. 
rown, is E. J. Dumond, 
principal of the high school. 


FREDONIA. Superintendent A. 
J. Decker is to have a new $50,000 
high school. 


HUTCHINSON. The Reno 
County high school, S. P. Rowland, 
superintendent, has a post-graduate 
course for pupils who finish the 
regular course and cannot go away 
to college. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bud. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
An agency for provident teachers and school officers whe are planning for next year and 


for the future. Personal calls and correspondence invited. Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, 


formerly of Harvard University. 


MORE TEACHERS WANTED 
stitute positions. Call or Write. 


THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 1026 Main Street, Hartford, Conn, 


for unexpected vacancies and sub- 


A.W. HOLMAN, Manager 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manage: 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Bstablished 1890 _ 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHFRS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1673 


NEBRASKA. 

SOUTH OMAHA. South Omaha 
is to have a thoroughly modern in- 
dustrial school cotrse, housed in a 
distinct building. 

LINCOLN. now ine 
ical i ctor a ecturer, a 
moe of $2,400,—Dr. R. T. Knight 

of the University of Minnesota. 

PERU. Because Dean E. L. 
Rouse has received so many fine of- 
fers from Wisconsin normal schools, 
his salary here has been increased 


Superintendent Ross House has 
resigned to become superintendent 
at Ulysses. 

ATKINSON.~ Superintendent C. 
R. Chinn has gone to Columbia 
University to finish work already be- 
gun there. Principal F. E, Meyer 
of Newport has taken his place 
here. 

WAUSA. The excellent new 
school building here will be ready 
by January 1. The superin- 
tendent here, Ward Tower of Lost- 
ant, Illinois, has started work off 
with great enthusiasm. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


LAMAR. L. E. Mohler, formerly 
principal of the high school in Uni- 
versity Place, Nebraska, has been 
elected superintendent here. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN DIEGO. With nearly 200 
new students enrolling this year the 
total registration at the State Nor- 
mal school is considerably more 
than 300 and breaks the record for 
the school. 

SAN FRANCISCO. Dr. Irwin 
Shepard has accepted appointment 
at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition as national secretary of 
the Bureau of Conventions and So- 
cieties. 

James E. Addicott, widely known 


for his exceptionally good work in 
New Orleans, Oakland, and San 
Jose Normal school, is the new prin- 
cipal of the Polytechnic high school 
here. He comes at $3,600. 

SACRAMENTO Tihere are 300 
teachers in the state eligible to the 
new retirement act. 

State Superintendent Hyatt has 
issued a booklet full of suggestions 
on a “California Schoolhouse for 
$500.” describing the outdoor 
schools in Fresno in detail. 

OAKLAND. Principal Louis B. 
Avery of the San Jose high school 
has come here as assistant superin- 
tendent at $3,600. 

NATIONAL CITY. Dr. E. S. 
Gowen, who went from the superin- 
tendency here to the principalship of 
the Kern County high school, is or- 
ganizing a junior college and a nor- 
mal department in connection with 
the school. National City’s loss is 
Bakersfield’s gain. Bakersfield has 
a high school farm of twenty-seven 
acres. 


ARIZONA. 

GLOBE. There is to be a new 
$75,000 high school here this year. 

Arizona spent about $300,000 for 
new high schools last year. 

PHOENIX. For the first time 
Arizona is supplying textbooks to 
the primary and grammar grades. 
More than 250,000 books are to be 
bought, to cost about $90,000, 

DOUGLAS. The supervisor of 
manual training secured from the 
school board the comtract for a 
school building to be built by his de- 
partment. Six boys did everything 
on the job from foundation to all the 
inside furnishings and electric wir- 
ing, and saved the city $2,000 on the 
contract. 


NEVADA. 
Miss Rosalie Pollock, primary su- 
pervisor of Oklahoma City, comes to 
the State University as assistant in 


the department of education. Miss 
Pollock was for some years primary 
supervisor in Salt Lake City. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 

FOSTER. Superintendent L. M. 
Dimmitt is to have a_ splendid 
twelve-room high school building. 

DAVENPORT. G. C. Country- 
man, formerly superintendent here, 
has gone tio Seattle as supervisor of 
manual training. 


IDAHO. 


HANSEN. Superintendent Charles 
S. Miller of Ohio is the new superin- 
tendent here. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


{Continued from page 295.) 


that of party service, it is, happily, 
pursuing the opposite course in the 
designation of consuls. Out of 
thirty men, whose names were re- 
cently sent to the Senate for con- 
firmation for important consular 
posts, twenty-eight were already in 
the service, and the other two had 
passed examinations entitling them 
to appointment. Of the former, one 
had been. in the consular service 
thirty-one years, and two sixteen 
years each. These appointments are 
in line with the policy consistently 
followed by Presidents Roosevelt 
and Taft. 


> 


Excerpts frem “Schoel Janitors, 
Mothers and Health” 
HELEN C. PUTNAM 


“One of the interesting discover- 
ies made quite generally wherever 
college women undertook this study 
was that the requirements for clean- 
liness in schoolhouses, which were 
sometimes inadequate, were not 
lived up to.” 

“Regular observations, measure- 
ments, and records are the only re- 
liable basis for school sanitation, 
standardizing physical conditions 
as we are beginning to standardize 
mental requirements, and have long 
standardized details involving money 
interests.” 

“The price of good housekeeping 
is daily and even hourly supervision, 
particularly where children are con- 
cerned. The best way to assure 
this frequent supervision and to keep 
certain vital details up to standard 
is to enlist the co-operation of chil- 
dren.” 

“Model buildings as well as any 
other kind can be and they are dis- 
credited by bad care.” 

“We need school data concerning 


-dust, air currents, temperature, hu- 


midity, and other details. Science 
instructors are ideally situated to 
secure them; and better work for 
educating pupils in sanitation could 
hardly be wished.” 

“The amount of dust premissible 
cannot be determined by the num- 
ber of sweepings—the politician’s 
idea and the average man’s. The 
housewife knows it depends on how 
thoroughly the work is done. There 
are schools swept twice daily that 
even immediately after sweeping 
are not as dust free as others swept 
only twice a week.” 
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BOSTON THEATRES 


NATIONAL THEATRE. 


The big feature at the National 
theatre for the week of September 
22 is the Kitumura Troupe of Japa- 
nese. These wonderfully clever 
little brown men from the land of 
flowers, offer a sensational juggling 
exhibition that is quite out of the 
ordinarv. With them comes a huge 
curtain that was embroidered by 
prominent women in Japan, and 
their wonderful execution of the 
needle, in the making of this beauti- 
ful piece of work, proves conclu- 
sively that they are masters with the 
needle. You are invited to go upon 
the stage after the regular show and 
examine for yourself this ‘clever 
piece of embroidery. 

The children will certainly enjoy 
Halloway’s band of trained monkeys, 
whose wonderful display of almost 


“‘human intelligence has deceived 


even the most learned scientists. 


. Free Trip to Oakland in 1915 


The T. C. U. is planning to send a 
delegation of its members to Cali- 
fornia in 1915, all expenses paid. 
Any teacher can earn this trip by en- 
rolling in the T. C. U. and securing 
a number of new members from 
among her friends. (Men can join 
this contest too.) The number re- 
quired will be governed by the dis- 
tance the contestant lives from Oak- 
land, but will not be so large but 
that any good rustler can secure the 
required number in the two years 
now before them. Make your plans 
early. If you are interested write at 
once to William Ritchie, Jr., Gen- 
eral Manager, T. C. U., Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

The T. C. U. is an organization 
for teachers which provides for its 
members whenever they are dis- 
abled by accident, sickness, or quar- 
antine. It has a splendid record. 
‘Write for particulars to-day. 


Something Besides Hygiene 


To the growing child a vigorous 
mental life is the greatest source of 
health, and a good teacher is the best 
hygienic prescription. It is true that 
the mental life of a child is largely 
a motor life; he lives and thinks 
largely in terms of muscular action, 
but the use of his muscles is import- 
ant, not chiefly because it serves cer- 
tain physiological ends, but because 
it is an expression of the soul. We 
make too much of a fetish of air and 
exercise. We must have these, but 
they are not, even in the promotion 
of physical health, the only things. 


- The mind life is even more important. 


Better a stuffy schoolroom with zeal- 
ous work than fresh air and mental 


flabbiness.—Joseph Lee. 


A Progressive “Frat” 


One high school fraternity has voted 
to withdraw from the public schools, 
s0 that by 1916 no active chapter of 
it will be in existence. The conven- 
tion which voted this resolution is 
more deserving of commemoration 
than the founders of the frat—De- 

troit News Tribune. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


In the beginning the School Bulletin Teachers’ Agency followed the usual! plan of notify- 
ing candidates of vacancies where it had not been asked to recommend. We took pains to 
select those fairly well fitted and we filled a many places that way. But every year as 
we were more generally asked to recommend we notified jess, and for the past ten years we 
have sent out very few notices of vacancies. We are now prepared to announce that thie 
Agency hereafter will 


RECOMMEND ONLY 


Unless the schoo! board or principal has officially asked us to recommend we shail give no 
information of the place. We have enovgh pure recommendation work to keep us busy and 
we.are satisfied that employing officers prefer te deal with an Agency that gives its services 
only when they are asked for. This means that if you do not as 
ours willapply. It means en the other hand that if you want applications from superior 

ers who trust themselves to a recommendation agency you should state your wants to 


C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
) SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TEACHERS? 


BREWER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING. CHICAGO 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New Yor 
Becommenéds teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN :-: TEACHERS’ AGENCY te Colleges, 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors, and Goy- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 


or add 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY. 21 Square: new York, Est. 1389, 


Supplies College men aud women on 
short notice for high e positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. T 


ith good l educat 
PECIALISTS Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Petes 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved »s 
tem of music and drawing secure positions poy ing $60 to $79 per month. For further 
information address T TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY tic 


E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agen for # zones 
people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. free of cials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teach 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. rig 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St., Aibany, N. Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 
Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Nearly eleven thousand pesitions filled. Our booklet ‘Teaching as a Business” carefully re- 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Westerm 
Office : Spokane, Washingten. 


623S0, Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 


TH TEACHERS’ «- Madison, Wisconsin ;:: Tenth 
THE PARKER AGENCY eis Spokane, Washingicn «= Sear 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers im every part of the ceuntry. 


6 Beacen St. . . Besten, lass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone. 


our belp no candidates of - 
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Educationally the Strongest Business 
_ School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of 
charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal 
department which adequately equips for commer- 
cial teaching positions. There is a large demand 
for well equipped commercial teachers. The 
positions pay attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information 


156 PLEASANT STREET 


MALDEN, MASS. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Commercial School | 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


EARLY ISSUES 
Journal Education 


October 16 
“The Power of Demonstration.” By 
the Editor. Illustrated. 


The new message in agricultural instruc- 
tion. Taking the instruction to the 
people. Exposition of the power of 
demonstration in agriculture. | 


October 23 

Music Issue | 
Several articles which have had pro- 
found effect on music teaching in public 
schools will be presented in this issue. 


Watch the Journal of Education for ac- 
counts of all the significant Fall Educational 
Meetings throughout the country. 


New England Publishing Co. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


September 25, 1943 


WINSHIP Prem 
rari TEACHERS’ 
, Courteous! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 


I thank you for your excellent services in filling my i- 
tions this year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 


From a Connecticut teacher:— 


Ithank you for your interest in locati me and will en- 
Geavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
I am enjoying my work here in the School as I have 
never enjoyed teaching before. 


From a New Jersey teacher :— 


Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 
ph much in accordance with your motto, “Prompt, Cou us, 


From a New Hampshire teacher :— 


Lappreciate your kindness and interest in ee mea po- 
sition and I certainly found yeur agency superior to any 
ether with whieh [| registered. 


From a teacher of a large private school :-— 


Tam very glad to tell yeu that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and [ have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school. 


Numerous calls come to us every month in the 
year. 
Send for registration blank and manual. 


Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 


TEACHERS ARE INQUIRING 


every day about the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild. They are discovering that 
it is an organization of co-workers in which 
they ought to be enrolled. And they are 
enrolling, because no better way of insuring 
themselves—no safer, more profitable and 
more satisfactory way—presents itself. 

At present the Guild is conducting a suc- 
cessful campaign for a larger endowment 
which will mean even more generous pro- 
vision for annuitants than that now given, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO JOIN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ANNUITY GUILD 


“The logical way for a teacher to insure.” 


Drop a postal to 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Principal Pope 
School, Somerville, Secretary. 
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